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INTRODUCTION 


In this unit we complete our study of computable functions and derive some 
results about their scope and limitations. 


In Unit 1 we studied URM-computable functions directly in terms of URM 
programs, but in Unit 2 we changed our approach and looked instead at two 
processes for generating URM-computable functions, namely substitution 
and primitive recursion. The functions that we can obtain from a particular 
set of basic functions using these processes are called the primitive recursive 
functions. From the work in Unit 1 we were able to deduce immediately 
that all these primitive recursive functions are URM-computable. In Unit 2, 
we explored the class of primitive recursive functions in some detail and 
showed that very many useful functions are primitive recursive. 


Despite the power of primitive recursive functions, we were able to prove, 
using Cantor’s ideas, that not all functions are primitive recursive. This 
followed from the observation that the set of primitive recursive functions 
of one variable is countably infinite while the set of all functions of one 
variable is infinite but not countably infinite. Since we showed that 
URM-computable functions also form a countably infinite set, this sort of 
argument is not adequate to answer the question as to whether every 
URM-computable function is primitive recursive, but we have hinted that 
this is not the case. We explore this point further in this unit. 


We begin, in Section 1, with a diagonal argument to show that there is a 
URM-computable function which is not primitive recursive. We do not give 
all the details but we hope that you will find the argument convincing. Then 
we broaden our notion of URM-computability in a way that we shall see is 
important. It will be clear that some functions in this wider class of 
URM-computable functions are not primitive recursive. This leads, in 
Section 2, to the introduction of a third process, minimization, for 
generating functions. We show that, together with substitution and 
primitive recursion, this process generates all the URM-computable 
functions in the new wider sense. In Section 3, we use this to deduce a 
number of important results about the scope and limitations of 
computability. We give reasons for believing Church’s Thesis, which 
essentially says that the theoretical model of computation provided by URM 
programs is powerful enough to encompass all possible algorithmic 
computations. From this it follows that our work has applications not just 
to URM programs but to any conceivable digital computer. This, of course, 
adds greatly to the significance of the theory. The unit ends with a 
discussion of some problems that are not algorithmically decidable. 


1 URM-COMPUTABLE FUNCTIONS 


In this section we extend the notion of URM-computability. First, in 
Subsection 1.1, we see that there are URM-computable functions which are 
not primitive recursive. Then, in Subsection 1.2, we introduce the idea of a 
partial function and extend the idea of URM-computability to cover such 
functions. This extension of URM-computability will prove very important 
in Section 2. 


1.1 A diagonal argument 


Recall that the set of primitive recursive functions is the set of functions 
which we can obtain from the basic primitive recursive functions by the 
operations of substitution and primitive recursion. We can use the definition 
of a primitive recursive function to assign to it a code number, in a similar 
way to the method used to code URM programs in Unit 2. We use ô( f) to 
indicate the code number assigned to the function f in this way. 


First we assign codes to the basic primitive recursive functions. We arrange 
this so that they all receive codes which are multiples of 3 as follows: 


(zero) = 3, 
ô(succ) = 9, 
ô (0E) = 23” for all positive integers m, k with m < k. 


Next, if the function h is defined by substitution from the functions 
f, 91,92,- --, g+ to which we have already assigned code numbers, we put 


ôlh) = 29(F)39(91) 55(92) E pm) meg 


Finally, if h is defined from the functions f and g by primitive recursion and 
we have already assigned codes to f and g, we put 


6(h) = 2°/)39(9) + 9, 


In this way we assign a code number to every (definition of a) primitive 
recursive function. Given a natural number m, we can, in principle, decide 
whether or not m codes a definition of a primitive recursive function and, if 
so, which definition it codes. In particular, given a natural number m we can 
decode it and determine whether or not it codes a function f : N —> N, and, 
if so, we can determine a definition of f showing how it is built up. From 
this definition, we can compute the values of f. In this way we obtain a 
function of two variables ® : N? — N such that, for all m,n € N, 


f(n), if m codes a definition of the primitive 
(m,n) = recursive function f : N — N, 


0, otherwise. 


Furthermore, we hope that it is plausible from our description that there is a 
URM program for computing the values of ®, that is, ® is a 
URM-computable function. 


Now we can apply Cantor’s diagonal argument to obtain a function which is 
URM-computable but not primitive recursive. We define g : N — N by 


g(n) = ®(n,n) +1. 


Given that ® is URM-computable, it follows that g is URM-computable. 
Now let f be a primitive recursive function and let m code some definition 
of f so that, for all n € N, we have 


f(n) = (m;n): 


Thus f(m) = ®(m,m). Since g(m) = (m, m) + 1 we see that g(m) 4 f(m) 
and hence that g # f. Thus g is different from each primitive recursive 
function; that is, g is a URM-computable function which is not primitive 
recursive. 


This argument gives pause for thought. It seems at first sight that if we add 
a third process for generating URM-computable functions, as suggested in 
the Introduction, then we could code definitions of functions obtained from 
the basic functions using substitution, primitive recursion and this third 
process and repeat the diagonal argument above to obtain a new 


Strictly speaking, we assign code 
numbers to definitions of primitive 
recursive functions, rather than to 
the functions themselves. A given 
primitive recursive function has 
lots of definitions (actually, 
infinitely many) but this will not 
be significant in our argument. 


6 is the Greek letter ‘delta’. 


Remember that p; is the jth prime 
number. 


See Unit 2, Section 2. 


URM-computable function different from all those functions generated by 
the three processes. The way round this difficulty is quite subtle but it has 
the most profound consequences. Our first step is to refine our ideas about 
the functions computed by a given URM program P, which we do in the 
remainder of this section. 


1.2 Partial functions and URM-computability 


We have seen two ways of looking at URM-computable functions. One way 
is to take a URM program P and consider the functions it computes. For 
instance, in Unit 1 we looked at a URM program P which computes the 
function add: N? — N. The other way is to look at general ways (such as 
substitution and primitive recursion) of combining basic URM-computable 
functions to give more complex URM-computable functions, as we did in 
Unit 2 when defining primitive recursive functions. However, in Unit 1 we 
deliberately concealed some very important and awkward behaviour which 
can arise when investigating the functions computed by a given URM 
program. Now is the time to face up to this behaviour, which we shall 
illustrate by considering the following URM program. 


1 J(1,2,0) 
2 §(2) 

3 S(2) 

4 (3) 

5 J(1,1,1) 
6 C(3,1) 


It can be seen that a computation using this program carries out the cycle of 
instructions 1 — 2 —> 3 —> 4-5 —> 1 —> - - - until, when it carries out the 
first instruction, the numbers in registers R and Rg are equal; then the 
computation jumps to instruction 6 and thereafter halts. In each cycle the 
number in register Rə is increased by 2 and that in Rg is increased by 1. So 
with input n in register R; and 0 in all the other registers, the number in R2 
takes successively the values 0,2,4,... and the computation halts only when 
this number is equal to n. Thus we see that a computation with this 
program with input n halts if and only if n is even, in which case the output 
is in. We are going to extend our definition of URM-computability so that 
we can assert that this program computes the function f given by 


fn) = { 


zn, if n is even, 
Up to this point in the course, all our functions of one variable have had 
domain N, so we shall also have to modify what we mean by a function to 
cover the case when the domain of a function like this f is a subset of N. 


undefined, otherwise. 


We describe a function with domain a subset of N and codomain N as a 
partial function from N to N. If f :N — N is a partial function with 
domain D C N, we say that f(n) is undefined if n D. There is an 
analogous notion of a partial function from N* — N. Of course we regard 
N as a subset of N, so a function with domain N and codomain N will count 
as a partial function. If we want to emphasize the fact that the domain of f 
is the whole of N, we shall say that f : N — N is a total function. We adopt 
the same convention for functions of more than one variable. 


Motivated by the example above, we are going to make an important 
broadening of our notion of URM-computability. Essentially we shall say 
that a URM program computes a partial function f of one variable if, for 
input n, the machine halts with output f(n) if f(n) is defined and never 
halts otherwise. We generalize this to functions of any number of variables 
as follows. 


See Example 2.1 of Unit 1. 


In this context, you can think of 
‘f(n) is defined’ as meaning that 
f(n) has a value in N. ‘Undefined’ 
means just that — there is no 
value of f(n). 


Definition 1.1 URM-computability 


Let P be a URM program and let k be any positive integer. We say 
that P computes the partial function f : N* — N if, for all 
(n1,N2,...,Nk) € NF: 
(a) if the computation of the URM program P with input 
(n1,N2,...,N%) halts, it produces the output f(n1,n2,...,NK); 
(b) if the computation of the URM program P with input 
(n1, n2,..., npk) does not halt, f(n1,n2,...,nx) is undefined. 


The partial function f is said to be computed by the URM program P. 


A partial function f : N* — N is said to be URM-computable if there 
is a URM program which computes it. 


Henceforth when we say that a function f is URM-computable we shall 
mean that f is a partial (possibly total) function which is URM-computable 
in the sense of Definition 1.1. 


Recall from Unit 1 that a given URM program can be used with any finite 
number of input variables. Thus a given URM program P computes a 
(partial) function f : N* — N for each positive integer k. It will be helpful 
to use the notation f E for the (partial) function of k variables computed 

by P. 

Example 1.1 

Consider the following URM program P. 


1 J(1,2,4) 
2 (2) 
a tit. 1) 


You can see that this program carries out a cycle of instructions 
1—2-—-3-—1-—--- until the numbers in registers R; and Rg are equal, in 
which case the jump to the non-existent instruction 4 means that the 
computation halts. Of course, if the initial content of Rə is greater than that 
of Ri, the S(2) instruction guarantees that the computation never halts, 
while otherwise the computation does halt with the content of R; 
unchanged. 


When we investigate which function of one variable P computes, the input 
convention for computing such a function makes the initial content of 
register Rə equal to 0, so that the computation halts for all inputs n in 
register Rı. This function, fp, is then given by 

fp(n) =n, for all n. 
In this case the function computed by P is total. 
However, if k > 2, for some inputs (n1, n2,..., npg) we will have nı < ng and 


the computation will not halt. In general, for k > 2, the function f $ 
computed by P is given by 


FB nı, if nı > no, 
n ati) = 
peg SE undefined, otherwise, 
and the function is not total. 4 
Problem 1.1 
Let P be the URM program with the single instruction 
E 
Describe the function f$ of one variable and the function {2 of two variables 
computed by P. Describe also the functions f E fork 3: 


Problem 1.2 
Show that the partial function h : N —> N given by 


ae in, if n is a multiple of 3, 
~ | undefined, otherwise, 


is URM-computable. 


We have now widened our view of what it means for a function to be 
computed by a URM program. Can we correspondingly widen our 
understanding of which functions are URM-computable by introducing some 
extra process besides substitution and primitive recursion? And can we do 
this in a way for which the diagonal argument in Subsection 1.1 doesn’t 
produce a new sort of URM-computable function not already covered? All 
this will be answered positively in the next section. 


2 RECURSIVE FUNCTIONS 


In this section we shall see how a new process for generating (partial) 
functions, known as minimization, can be combined with substitution and 
primitive recursion to generate all the URM-computable functions, in the 
new sense defined in Section 1. Subsection 2.1 introduces the concept of 
minimization, which is closely related to the idea of bounded minimization 
introduced in Unit 2. This leads to the definition of recursive functions and 
to the conclusion that every recursive function is URM-computable. 
Subsection 2.2 shows how URM-computations can be coded, building on 
ideas from Unit 2, and proves an important theorem concerning this coding. 
This then, in Subsection 2.3, allows us to prove that all URM-computable 
functions are recursive, thus showing that URM-computability and 
recursiveness are equivalent. We also prove some important related results, 
including Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem. 


2.1 Unbounded searches 


As we have seen, a given URM computation may or may not halt and so 
may or may not produce an output value. Computing a particular value of a 
function using a URM program involves following the program and carrying 
out the steps it specifies. We obtain a value for the function if and only if we 
reach a stage where the computation halts. Recall that this occurs when the 
next instruction to be carried out does not exist. Thus we can view the 
computation as a search process. We are searching the stages of the 
computation to see if there is a stage at which the computation halts 
because it is directed to carry out a non-existent instruction. Since the 
computation may not halt, this search is, in principle, unbounded. 


We discussed bounded searches in Section 3 of Unit 2, where we saw that 
they produce primitive recursive functions when applied to primitive 
recursive functions. The observation in the previous paragraph suggests that 
to capture the behaviour of URM computations we need also to consider 
unbounded searches. When we carry out an unbounded search, there is no 
guarantee that it will produce a value. Thus it may be difficult to decide 
algorithmically whether a function defined by an unbounded search is total 
or not. We shall find that this is the way out of the dilemma caused by the 
diagonal argument used in Subsection 1.1. We can code definitions of 
functions defined by unbounded searches but we may not be able to decode 
numbers to decide whether they correspond to definitions of total functions. 
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Recall that ‘bounded search’ is 
simply an alternative name for 
‘bounded minimization’. 


If so, and we shall see that indeed it is so, this blocks the use of a diagonal 
argument to try to define a URM-computable function not generated by the 
processes we are considering. 


These considerations lead us to investigate as our third process for 
generating functions that of unbounded searches. We shall call this process 
minimization. It is an extension of the process of bounded minimization, 
and we use very similar terminology to define it. We again use the notation 
uy to stand for ‘the minimum y such that’. 


Definition 2.1 Minimization on a total function 


Let f: N*+! __, N be a total function and let (n1, n2,..., Nk) E€ N* be Notice that this definition applies 


fixed. We write the minimization operation on f as only to total functions. It is 
extended to partial functions later. 


HY (f(mi, ne, see nk, Y) = 0) 
and specify its effect as follows: 


the smallest y € N such that 


f(mi,n2,..-,k,Y) = 0, 
Hy (f (n1, n2,- --, nk, Y) =0) = 4 if there is such a Y, 


undefined otherwise. 


Note that if f : N“*! — N is a total function and g:N* — Nis given by 
g(n1,N2,.--, Mk) = wy (f(m1,n2,-.-,Mk,y) = 0) (2.1) 
then g will, in general, be a partial function. 


As in the case of bounded minimization, we can extend the concept to 
relations. 


Definition 2.2 Minimization on a relation 


Let R(n1,n2,..., nk, y) be a (k + 1)-place relation on N**? and let 
(ni n2,... nk) E N* be fixed. We write the minimization operation 
on Ras 


py R(ny,n2,..-,Nk, y) 


and specify its effect as follows: 


the smallest y € N for which 
R(n, n2, ... nk, y) holds, 
py RRAN e ik Y) = if there is such a y, 


undefined otherwise. 


Again, if g: N* — N is given by 
GRN, Nk) = wy R(n1, n2- -3 gY) (2.2) 
then g will, in general, be a partial function. 


Recall, from Unit 2, that R(ni,n2,...,nx,y) holds if and only if 

XR(N1, N2, .--, Nk, Y) = 1, where Xp is the characteristic function of R, which 
in turn holds if and only if 38(yp(n1,n2,.-..,Nx,y)) = 0, where 5g is the 
signum-bar function. Hence we have 


HY PNI nos aos kY) cr HY (SE(XR(M1, N2,---,k, Y)) = 0). 


Thus, since 8g and Xp are total functions, and therefore so is 5g oy p, 
minimization on a relation is equivalent to minimization on a total function. 


Before giving some examples of the use of minimization, we shall introduce 
an extra piece of notation to help alert us to the possibility that partial 
functions might not have a value for all inputs. Let g: N* — N and 
h:N* — N be partial functions. We write 


g(n1,N2,.--,;Nk) & h(n, ne,.--, Nk) 


to mean that either g(n1, n2, ..., npg) and h(n, N2,...,N~) are both defined 
and equal, or neither is defined. We shall often use this notation when 
defining a partial function g in terms of a partial function h. For instance, if 
h:N —> N is partial function given by 


ere in, if n is a multiple of 3, 
undefined, otherwise, 


we can define a partial function g: N — N by 
g(n) = h(n+1), forall n, 
so that 


sia $(n+1), ifn+1isa multiple of 3, 
AT undefined, otherwise. 


Also, now that we have this new notation, we could rewrite (2.1) and (2.2) as 


Gii Niz- e NNS S r Ra eai) = 0), 


g(ni,n2,...,Mk) S wy R, 2 aai e): 
Using this notation we can say that two partial functions f : N* — N and 
g N* — N are equal, and write f = g, if, for all (n1, n2,... nk) € NF 
rnas RR G (Mago... 1) - 


Example 2.1 
Let g : N — N be the function given by 
g(n) ~ py (Y? =n). 


Thus we have g(0) = 0, g(1) = 1, g(2) and g(3) are not defined, g(4) = 2 and 
so on. Thus, for each n € N, 


me es if n is a square, 
g(n) = { undefined, otherwise. + 
Example 2.2 
Let g : N — N be the function given by 
g(n) ~ py (n = 3y = 0). 


We observe that n + 3y = 0 if and only if n < 3y and hence, for each n, 
g(n) © py (n < 3y); that is, for each n, g(n) is the smallest y such that 

n < 3y. As there is such a y for all n, it follows that g is a total function, 
with g(0) = 0, g(1) = 1, g(2) = 1, g(3) = 1, g(4) = 2 and so on. 4 


In the following and subsequent problems, when we ask you to ‘evaluate 
g(n)’, where g is a partial function, we mean ‘determine whether g(n) is 
defined and, if so, state its value’. 


Problem ae = See eN ee 
Let g: N — N be the function given by 

g(n) © py (2y = n). 
Evaluate g(n) for 0 <n < 6. 
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We considered this function in 
Problem 1.2. 


In this case, g could actually be 
defined by bounded minimization, 
as the number n itself provides a 
suitable bound on y. We have 


g(n) = py < n (n 3y = 0). 


Problem 2.2 
Let g: N — N be the function given by 


g(n) © py (n >y? = 0). 
Evaluate g(n) for 0 < n < 9. 


In Definition 2.1, we specified that the function f should be a total function. 
Now we consider how to apply minimization to partial functions. We need 
to take some care with this definition if we wish minimization to lead from 
URM-computable functions to URM-computable functions. Suppose, for 
example, that f : N? — Nisa URM-computable function and that we have 


f(8,0)=1, 
f(3,1) = 5, 
f (3,2) is undefined, 
(3,3) = 7, 
f (3,4) =0. 


Now consider how we would set out to compute py (f(3, y) = 0). The 
natural way to do this would be to use the URM program which computes f 
to obtain successively the values of f(3,0), f(3,1), f(3,2), £(3,3), f(3, 4) 
and so on, until we found a value of y for which f(3, y) = 0. However, in this 
case, as f (3,2) is undefined, when we come to the input (3,2) the 
computation will not halt. So we would never reach the stage of inputting 
(3,3) and then (3,4). Thus we would never discover that f(3,4) = 0. Hence, 
contrary to what might be expected from the table of values above, our 
computation would not halt with output 4. We should therefore be bound to 
say that py (f(3,y) = 0) is undefined. We could detect 4 as the smallest 
value of y for which f(3,y) = 0 only if the computations of the value (3, y) 
for 0 < y < 4 all halted and produced non-zero outputs in each case. 


This example suggests (correctly, as we shall see later) that if we want 
minimization applied to URM-computable functions to yield 
URM-computable functions, then we need to define minimization applied to 
partial functions in the following way. 


Definition 2.3 Minimization on a partial function 


Let f: N*+1 _,N bea partial function and let (n1, n2,..., nk) E€ N* In the case where the function f is 


be fixed. We write the minimization operation on f as total, this definition accords with 
Definition 2.1. 


HY (f(m1, no, cee Nk, Y) -= 0) 
and specify its effect as follows: 
E O EAO AEL 


and f (n1, n2,..., nk, Y) 
is defined and 


BU n n2,-.-, Me, y) =0) = f(ni,n2,.--,Nk,y) #0 
for all y such that 
O<y<z, 


undefined, otherwise. 


The partial function 


g(n1, N2,.--, Nx) x uy (Fn Raees kY) =0) 


defined in this way is said to be obtained from f by minimization. 
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Example 2.3 
Let f: N? — N be the partial function given by 


0, if n Æ 0,y £0 and n is a divisor of y, 
f(n,y) = 41, fn=0o yi —10; 
undefined, otherwise, 


and let g : N — N be obtained from f by minimization. Thus 
g(n) © py (f(r, y) = 0). 


We have the following table of values of f, for0 <n <6 and 0 < y <6, 
where * means ‘undefined’. 


© 
= 
N 
œ e 
(Si 
aD 


Ss 
a 
3 
Ko 
a 
* * OO * OOF] 


3 
Ow» wd F © 
ee le el 
*¥ *¥ *¥ *¥ *¥ OF 
** * * OCF 
* * * Oo * Of 
xO% * *¥ CO KH 
Sue OOO m 


We see that: 
(a) g(0) is not defined because there is no y € N with f(0,y) = 0; 
(b) g(1) = 1, as f(1,0) is defined and is non-zero and f(1,1) = 0; 


(c) for n > 1, g(n) is not defined as in this case y = n gives the smallest 
value of y for which f(n, y) = 0, but f(n,n — 1) is not defined. 


To summarize, 
Cie t mn 
I) = ) undefined, otherwise. + 


Problem 2.3 
Let f: N? — N be the partial function given by 


2 i 2 
iy Ne ee ifn 2 Ys 
f(n,y) = pe otherwise, 


and let g : N —> N be the partial function given by 
g(n) ~ uy (f(n, y) = 0). 

(a) Evaluate g(2) and g(4). 

(b) What is the domain of the function g? 


Problem 2.4 


Values of the partial function f : N? — N are shown in the following table, 
where * means ‘undefined’. 


Ss 
~ 
3 
<S 
Nase. 
fan 
bo 
we 
A 
ou 


wom* * WwWwro a 


NOnNnNOK KW] O 


3 
OunbhwWwnNnr oO 
Oo * wk WD 
¥NAN* NO x 
¥wox * * Oo 
Ee pPe *¥ OX 
Dox * NO * 
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Let g : N — N be the partial function given by 


g(n) © py (f(n, y) = 0). 
Evaluate g(n) for 0 <n < 6. 


It is worth noting that the difficulty we encountered when extending the 
minimization operation from total to partial functions does not apply in the 
case of relations since, as we saw earlier, minimization on a relation is 
equivalent to minimization on a total function. 


We are going to study the class of functions that we get when we add 
minimization to the operations which we used to generate the primitive 
recursive functions. Since minimization will, in general, produce a partial 
function even when applied to a total function, we need to extend the 
definitions of substitution and primitive recursion to partial functions. 


Substitution If f :N’ — N, gı : NË — N, go:N* — N,... 
are partial functions, then the partial function A : N* — N such that 


h(ni, ne, eee EIN, x 


A AOE A E E EE T A E A E E 


is said to be obtained from f, g1, 92,..., 94 by substitution. 


Primitive recursion Iff: N* — N and g: N+? __, N are partial 
functions, then the partial function h : Nt! — N such that 


h(n, nz,- :-, nk, 0) x% fana Nk) 


h(n, n2,..., nk t FIS gni N2,..., N,N, hlni na Nk n) 


is said to be obtained from f and g by primitive recursion. 


Example 2.4 
Let gı: N — N and g2: N — N be the partial functions given by 


if n is a multiple of 2, 


n, 
a(n) = tee otherwise, 


Ws n+ 8, 
Fan) = undefined, 


if n is a multiple of 3, 
otherwise, 


and let f: N? — N be the partial function given by 


coo nı a E 
f(n n2) = n 


We shall describe the function h: N — N obtained from f, g1, g2 by 
substitution. 


For h(n) to be defined, we need both gi(n) and g2(n) to be defined, which 
only happens when n is divisible by both 2 and 3, i.e. when n is divisible 
by 6, in which case gi(n) = n and go(n) = n +8. In addition we need 
f(gı(n), g2(n)) to be defined. Putting n = 6k, where k is a natural number, 
this requires both gı (n) = 6k and g2(n) = 6k +8 to be divisible by 4, which 
only happens when k is even, so that n is divisible by 12. Thus h is the 
function 


TATE ae 


undefined, 


if both nı and nz are multiples of 4, 
otherwise, 


if n is a multiple of 12, 


gt: N* —N 


otherwise. ry 


h(nı,..., nk) is defined only when 
galmi ne), 0205 GEN. 2s OR) 
are all defined and 
F(gi(mi,.-.,Mk),-++,Ge(M1,---, Mx) 
is defined. 

h(ni,...,Nk,n +1) is defined only 
when h(n1,...,x,7) is defined and 
Ge stik Te Urine tin A) 

is defined. 
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Problemi 25 SS eee 
Let f: N — N and g: N? — N be the functions defined by 


f(n) =1, for all n, 
g(nı, n,m) = { 


ny tm, ERS 2. 
undefined, otherwise. 


Describe the function h: N? — N obtained from f and g by primitive 
recursion. 


The class of primitive recursive functions was introduced in Definition 1.2 of 
Unit 2. We now extend that class to our most important class of functions. 


Definition 2.4 Recursive function 


A function is said to be recursive if it can be obtained from basic The basic primitive recursive 

R . 
primitive recursive functions using the operations of substitution, functions are given in 
primitive recursion and minimization on a function a finite number of Definition 1.1 of Unit 2. 
times. 


We shall often find it convenient to deal with relations as well as functions. 


Definition 2.5 Recursive relation 


A relation R is said to be a recursive relation if its characteristic 
function yp is a recursive function. 


We saw earlier that minimization on a relation R is equivalent to 
minimization on the total function 30x. Furthermore, if the relation R is 
recursive then so is the function yp and hence, since 5g is primitive recursive, 
so is the function 5g0yV. Therefore, it is an immediate consequence of 
Definitions 2.4 and 2.5 that if a function f can be obtained from functions 
and relations already known to be recursive by substitution, primitive 
recursion or minimization (on a function or relation) then f is recursive. 


Lg S| -ea a u 
Show that the partial function h : N —> N given by 
PAA in, if n is a multiple of 3, 
undefined, otherwise, 


is recursive. 


We shall also have need for recursive sets. 


Definition 2.6 Recursive set 


A subset A of N is said to be a recursive set if its characteristic 
function x4 is a recursive function. 


In general, a recursive function is a partial function. A recursive function 
which is actually a total function is called a total recursive function. 


Theorem 2.1 


Every primitive recursive function is a total recursive function. 
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Proof 


A primitive recursive function is a total function. Since the processes for 
generating recursive functions include those for generating primitive 
recursive functions, a primitive recursive function is recursive. a 


Now we turn our attention to the relationship between the recursive 
functions and the URM-computable functions. We shall show that these two 
classes of functions are indeed identical. First we show that every recursive 
function is URM-computable. 


We know that the basic primitive recursive functions are URM-computable. 
It is relatively easily to extend the proofs of Theorems 3.1-3.4 of Unit 1 to 
show that our wider class of (partial) URM-computable functions is closed 

under the operations of substitution and primitive recursion. Thus all that 

remains to be done is to show that the class of URM-computable functions 
is also closed under the operation of minimization. 


It should be reasonably clear from our earlier discussion that if we have a 
URM program for computing the values of a partial function 

f :N*t! — N, then we can derive from it a URM program for computing 
py (f (ni, n2,...,Nk,y) =0). The required program will compute 
successively the values f(n1,n2,...,m«,0), f(mi,ne,..., nx, 1), 

f(n, n2,..., Nk, 2),... until it obtains the value 0 or until it reaches an n for 
which f(n1,n2,...,x,7) is undefined (in which case the program makes no 
further progress and fails to halt). There are some technical details to take 
care of such as storing the input values n;,n2,...,n, in registers not used in 
the computation of f, keeping track of the current value of the recursion 
variable y and clearing all appropriate registers before computing the next 
value of f. We shall deal with these technicalities later. First we give a flow 
chart to indicate how our program is intended to operate. We assume that f 
is a URM-computable (so, in general, a partial) function which is computed 
by the URM program P. 


Store the input values 
1, 12,+-++,Nk 


Run the program P to 
compute 


f(ni,ne,---;Nk,Y) 


Is 
f (m1, n2,.--, Mk, Y) = 0? 


no 
Clear the registers used 
by P 


Recall the input values 
11,12,.-.,Mk 


Replace y by y+ 1 


Output y 


Since the proof of the closure of 


this wider class under substitution 


and primitive recursion follows 


very similar lines to the proofs for 


the narrower class in Unit 1, 
Theorems 3.1-3.4, we omit the 
details. 
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If we reach a value of y for which f(ni,n2,...,%,y) is not defined, the 
computation using the program P for this value of y does not terminate and 
we do not obtain an output value. Likewise if f is a total function but there 
is no y E€ N such that f(ni,n2,...,x,y) = 0, then the program goes round 
the loop indefinitely and again there is no output. This is exactly what is 
specified for py (f (n1, n2,..., nk, y) = 0) in such cases. We shall show how 
to convert the flow chart into a program. 


Recall from Unit 1 that we use p(P) for the largest number u such that the 
URM program P uses the register R,,. Recall also from Unit 1 that we use 
Z(1,m) to represent the program 


1 Z(1) 
2 Z(2) 
EES 


which clears all the registers R1, R2,..., Rm. 


Theorem 2.2 Closure under minimization on a function 


HFE N*+! __, N is a URM-computable function, then so also is the 


function g : N* — N given by 


g(nı n2,- nk) © py (F(m1,M2,---,Nk,y) = 0). 


Proof 


Let f: N*+! —, N be a URM-computable function and let P be a URM 
program which computes the function f. Suppose that p(P) = u. We can 
use the registers Ru+1, Ru+2,---, Ru+k to store the input values 
N1,N2,...,N~ and register Ru+k+1 to store the current value of the recursion 
variable y. We check whether or not f(n1,n2,...,nk, y) = 0 by comparing 
the output from running the program P with the number in register 
Ru+k+2, which will remain 0 throughout the computation. Our required 


program is as follows. Note that we have used v as the 
number of the final instruction of 
1 C(1,u+1) the program. 


; : Store input values 
k C(k,u+ k) 


P Computef (n1, n2,..-, Nk, Y) 
J(1l,u+k+2,v) Is f (nis nz s Mk, y) = 0? 
Z(1,u) Clear registers used by P 
S(u+k+1) Add 1 to y 
C(u+1,1) 
: Recall input values 
C(u+k,k) 
C(u+k+1,k+1) Put y in Rey 
J(1,1,k +1) Loop back to program P 

v C(u+k+1,1) Put y in output register 


We can see that this program computes the function g. Thus g is a 
URM-computable function. a 


We saw earlier that minimization on the relation R is equivalent to 

minimization on the function S§0x,. Furthermore, by definition, if R is a 

URM-computable relation then xg is a URM-computable function. Also, we 

saw in Unit 2 that 5g is URM-computable. Hence, by Theorem 3.2 of Unit 2, Example 1.6. 
Unit 1, 38E°x% p is URM-computable. We can thus deduce the following result 

from Theorem 2.2. 
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Theorem 2.3 Closure under minimization on a relation 


If R is a URM-computable (k + 1)-place relation, then the function 
g:N* — N given by 


G I se R) X uy R(nis n2; <- Nk, y) 


is a URM-computable function. 


From Theorems 2.2 and 2.3 and the corresponding closure results for 
substitution and primitive recursion, it follows that all the functions 
obtainable from the basic primitive recursive functions using the operations 
of substitution, primitive recursion and minimization (on a function or 
relation) are URM-computable. In other words, we have the following 
important theorem. 


Theorem 2.4 


Every recursive function is URM-computable. 


Example 2.5 
Let P be the following program. 


(23,6) 
2 S(4) 
3 S(4) 
4 §(8) 
SET, 1) 
6 S(4) 
i alee 1T) 
8 Z(1) 
9 S(1) 
10 J(1,1,12) 
11 Z(1) 
You may like to check that this program computes the function f : N? — N 
given by 
0, ifn =2y+1, 
f(n,y) = { 1, otherwise. 


Now let g: N — N be the partial function given by 
g(n) ~ py (f(n, y) = 0). 
Thus 


i(n — 1), ifn is odd, 
g(n) = ; 
undefined, otherwise. 


It would not be difficult to devise a URM program which computes g 
directly. However, to illustrate the method used in our proof of Theorem 2.2, 
we give the program that we would obtain from P following this method. 
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In this case u = 4 as P uses the registers R1, Ro, Rg and R4 only. Also, 
= 1 here. Thus the program we obtain is as follows. 


t OES) 
DIZ) 
3 S(4) 
4 S(4) 
5 S(3) 
God (eee) 
7 S(4) 
8: Silas 12) 
9 Z(1) 
10 S(1) 
T -F(1,1, 13) 
127 Z0) 
13 ICT 22) 
14 Z(1) 
15 Z(2) 
16 Z(3) 
17 Z(4) 
18 S(6) 
19 C(5,1) 
20 C(6,2) 
2 F012 
22 OGT) + 
Pioblim 27 anm 
Let f: N? — N be the function computed by the following program. 
T JIS) 
2 CS3) 
3 JSS) 
4 Z(3) 
5: J, 312) 
6 J(2,4,10) 
To a(S) 
8 S(4) 
9) -JL ES) 
10 Z(4) 
11 J(1,1,5) 
12 (24514) 
13 J(1,1,15) 
14 Z(1) 


Give the program, as derived from the proof of Theorem 2.2, which 
computes py (f(n, y) = 0). 


Problem 2.8 
NyFr1 


Suppose that the URM program P computes a function f : — Nof 
k + 1 variables and that P has r instructions and uses the registers 

Rı, R2,..., Ru. Let P* be the URM program, derived from the proof of 
Theorem 2.2, which computes the function py (f (n1, n2, ..-,nk, y) = 0). 


How many instructions does the program P* have? 


We have seen that recursive functions are URM-computable. Also we have 
given some reasons to suggest that adding minimization to the other 
operations allows us to generate all the URM-computable functions. Indeed 
this is the case, and we turn our attention to its proof in the remainder of 
this section. 
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2.2 Coding URM computations 


Having shown, in Theorem 2.4, that every recursive function is 
URM-computable, we now turn to proving that every URM-computable 
function is recursive. The idea of the proof is quite straightforward. 
Carrying out the proof in detail involves a number of technicalities but you 
should not let these obscure the main idea. 


The main idea is this. We show that the stages of a URM computation can 
be coded using primitive recursive functions. We have already made a start 
on this in Section 3 of Unit 2, where we showed that various functions used 
in connection with the coding of URM programs are primitive recursive. 
Obtaining an output value for the function involves running through the 
stages of the computation until it halts and then, if we find such a stage, 
extracting the output value as the number in register Rı when the 
computation halts. 


Searching for a stage when the computation halts corresponds to 
minimization and it will be easy to see that, when such a stage is reached, 
the output value can be extracted using another primitive recursive 
function. Thus the values of the function can be obtained from primitive 
recursive functions by means of minimization. Then it follows at once that 
the function computed by the program is recursive. 


To check in detail that a proof on these lines can be carried out, we need to 
specify a particular way of coding URM computations. We begin by 
considering what we mean by the stages of a URM computation. These 
correspond to the rows of the trace table of the computation. Here it is 
useful to look again at Example 1.1 of Unit 1. 


We began with the following program. 


1 J(2,3,5) 
2 S(1) 
SES) 
4 J(1,1,1) 


We found that the trace table for the computation using this program, with 
input (7,2), is as follows. 


= 


Stage Instruction R, 


© 
“I 


NNNFPREFREFHOOO a 


CONOTKR WN FE 
a=. Aune hovne 
© O O O CO CO 0 0 N 
NOnwNOnNNNNNNY DY WH 


You will notice that we have modified the trace table as given in the original 
example in two ways. First we have added an extra column headed ‘Stage’ 
which we use to count the rows in the table. Thus each stage corresponds to 
carrying out one instruction. Second we have labelled the instruction at 
stage 9 with a 5 rather than labelling it with ‘STOP’ as we did earlier. Of 
course these labels amount to the same thing: the program has only 

4 instructions so, when at stage 8 it carries out instruction 1 and jumps to 
the non-existent instruction 5, this is the same as the computation stopping. 


Note that the initial stage is labelled 0, so stage t is reached after 
t instructions have been carried out. The state, or situation, of the 
computation at each stage is fully described by a sequence of numbers, the 
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first of which is the number of the instruction about to be carried out and 
the remainder are the numbers stored at that stage in the registers used by 
the program. This row of numbers can be coded using prime powers in the 
same way as we coded sequences in Unit 2. 


Suppose that, at a given stage, the number of the instruction to be carried 
out is a and the numbers in the registers used by the program are 
11,72,---,T». We then say that the situation at that stage is coded by the 
number 


5 = pipz P3 --- Phir 
where, as before, p; is the jth prime number. We call s the situation number 


at that stage. 


Example 2.6 


We add, to the trace table given above, the situation number at each stage 
of the computation. 


Stage Instruction Rı Rə R3 Situation number 
0 1 7 2 0, 2337527" = 109.350 
1 2 7 2 0 27375779 — 218 700 
2 3 8 2 0 23385279 = 1312200 
3 4 8 2 1 24385271 = 18370800 
4 il 8 2 1 24385272 = 2296350 
5 2 8 2 1 2885271 4592700 
6 3 9 2 1 * 253257206200 
i 4 9 2 2 24395272 = 385 786 800 
8 1 9 2 2 AP 48223390 
9 5 9 2 2 2039527 = T1 5736000 + 
Problem 2.9 
Let P be the following URM program. 
T JUEN 5) 
2 S(2) 
3 S(3) 
rai ae 
5 C(3;1) 


Write down the trace table for the computation using the program P with 
input (4,2) and calculate the situation number at each stage of the 
computation. 


If we know the situation number at a given stage of a computation then we 
can determine the number of the instruction to be performed and the 
contents of the registers at this stage. Recall from Unit 2 that if n, j are 
positive integers and n > 2 then (n); is the exponent of the jth prime p; in 
the prime decomposition of n, if p; appears in that decomposition, and is 0 
otherwise. Now suppose that the situation number at some stage of a 
computation is s. Then the number a of the instruction to be performed at 
this stage is given by a = (s)ı: that is, the exponent of pı = 2 in the prime 
factorization of s. Also the content of register Re is (s)e+1. In particular, 
since the function (n, j) +> (n); is primitive recursive, the number a of the 
instruction to be performed and the contents of the registers may be 
calculated from s using a primitive recursive function. 


The situation number s will depend on the particular URM program that we 
are using, the numbers we are using as input and the stage in the 
computation we have reached. We have already seen in Section 2 of Unit 2 
how to code URM programs by numbers. Recall that we use 7(P) for the 
code number of the URM program P. Not every number codes a URM 
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See Theorem 3.8 of Unit 2. 


program, but we saw in Theorem 3.10 of Unit 2 that the set Prog of code 
numbers of URM programs is primitive recursive. We should also recall that 
a given URM program will compute different functions according to how 
many variables we allow as inputs. We are led to consider, for each positive 
integer k, the function 


Ss. 4? — N 
defined as follows: 


the situation number at stage t 

of the URM computation using 
Sk(e,ni,N2,-..nz,t) = ¢ the URM program P with input 

(n1,n2,...,nx), if y(P) =e, 


0, if e does not code a URM program. 


Our aim is to show that this function S; is primitive recursive, but we have 
to deal with one small technical problem. If Sẹ is to be a primitive recursive 
function then it must be a total function: that is, it must be defined for all 
values of e, n1, n2,..., npk, t E N. If, however, a given computation halts, 
then ¢ can take only a finite number of values. For example, in the trace 
table above we have stages 0 to 9 only. Of course if the computation does 
not terminate then S;,(e,n1,n2,...,x,t) is defined for all t € N. We get 
over this difficulty in a natural way. If a computation terminates, then we 
suppose that it remains in its final situation thereafter. Thus, if the 
computation terminates at stage to, then we put 

Sp (€,71,N2,...,Nk,t) = Sz (e,m1,N2,..., Nx, to) for all t > to. 


Example 2.7 
Let e be the number which codes the URM program of Example 2.6. Then 
from the situation numbers which we calculated in that example we see that, 
for example, 

So(e, 7, 2,0) = 109 350, 

So(e,7, 2,4) = 2296 350, 

So(e,7,2,t) = 771573600, for allt >9. + 


Problem 2.10 
Let e be the number which codes the URM program of Problem 2.9. Give 
the values of the situation numbers S2(e, 4, 2,0), S2(e, 4,2,9) and 

S2(e, 4, 2, 100). 


Problem 2.11 
Let 


a 9281252 912512718) 1321325, 


Calculate the values of S; (e, 4, t) for 0 < t < 20. 


In your calculations you will have noticed that, from the situation number at 
a given stage, the situation number at the next stage is easily obtained. We 
exploit this in our proof of Theorem 2.5, which shows that Sẹ is a primitive 
recursive function and which has profound consequences. 


Preamble to Theorem 2.5 


Suppose that e codes a URM program P and S;,(e,ni,n2,..., x,t) is the 
situation number at stage t of a computation using the program P with 
input (n1, n2,..., np) and suppose that the computation has not halted 
at this stage. From e and S;,(e,m1,n2;--.,Nz,t) we can extract the 
information needed to compute Sp(e, n1, n2,..., Npk, t+ 1). 
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The number a of the instruction to be performed at stage t is given by 

a = (Sk(e, n1, N2, .. Nk, t))ı: that is, the highest power of 2 that divides 
Sk(e,n1,N2,-.., x,t). Moreover the code number c of the instruction a is 
the highest power of pa which divides e: that is, c = (e)a. Thus, from the 
code number c, we can determine the nature of the instruction to be 
performed at stage t. Since we can extract from Sp(e, n1, n2,- .-, Nk, t) the 
contents at stage t of the registers used by P, we can then determine the 
situation number Sp(e, n1, n2, ..., Np, t+ 1) at stage t+ 1. These 
considerations suggest that Sp can be defined by primitive recursion. 


Theorem 2.5 


For each k > 1, the function Sp is primitive recursive. 


Proof 


We shall show that the function is primitive recursive by showing, as 
suggested in the preamble to the theorem, that it can be defined by 
primitive recursion. 


The first equation in the primitive recursive definition is easily obtained. At 
stage 0 we are about to carry out instruction number 1 with the input 
numbers n1, 72,...,N in the first k registers. So the situation number does 
not depend on the particular program and we have 


21371572... prk., if e € Prog, 
m0) { Prat g 


Sg(e N1 N2.. — 
e 0, otherwise, 


where Prog is the set of code numbers of URM programs. Prog is a primitive 
recursive set ( Unit 2, Theorem 3.10), hence using results from Unit 2 we can 
deduce that the relations defining the cases are primitive recursive. 
Furthermore, using other results from Unit 2 we can deduce that the 


functions given by the formulas 213"5"2 ... Peis and 0 on the right-hand In particular, we use the facts that 
side are primitive recursive. Therefore, by Theorem 1.5 of Unit 2, the the functions mult and exp are 
function defined by cases giving the values of S;,(e,1,2,.--,Nk,0) is primitive recursive, and that the 


function p which enumerates the 
prime numbers is primitive 
recursive (Unit 2, Theorem 3.6). 


primitive recursive. 


Now we have to think about the recursion equation. In other words we have 
to express Sp(e, n1, N2, ..., Nk, t +1) in terms of e, n1, n2,..., Nk, t and 

Sp(e, n1, N2,- ., Nk, t) using known primitive recursive functions. The 
preamble indicates that we can calculate Sp(e, n1, n2,- -., Nk, t +1) from e 
and Sp(e, n1, n2, ..., Np, t) in the case e € Prog. It is not difficult to use this 
idea to provide the recursion equation but it is technically complicated, as we 
need to consider a number of cases, and so we shall not give all the details. 


The recursion equation will be defined by cases (Section 1 of Unit 2). We 
have six different cases to consider. 

(i) e does not code a URM program. 

(ii) e codes a URM program and the computation halts at stage t or earlier. 


(iii) e codes a URM program and the instruction to be carried out at stage t 
is a Zero instruction. 


(iv) e codes a URM program and the instruction to be carried out at stage t 
is a Successor instruction. 


(v) e codes a URM program and the instruction to be carried out at stage t 
is a Copy instruction. 


(vi) e codes a URM program and the instruction to be carried out at stage t 
is a Jump instruction. 


These cases are clearly mutually exclusive and exhaustive. 
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The first step is to check that each of these cases corresponds to a primitive 
recursive relation. 


(i) The set Prog of code numbers of URM programs is primitive recursive, 
so its complement is also primitive recursive (Unit 2, Theorem 1.2). 
Hence (i) is a primitive recursive relation. 


(ii) From the definition of situation numbers we see that, if a computation 
halts at stage t or earlier, then the number of the instruction to be 
carried out at stage t is greater than the number of instructions in the 
program. The number of instructions in the program with code 
number e is len(e), where len is the primitive recursive function which 
gives the length of a sequence coded by a number. Also, from the 
preamble, the instruction to be carried out at stage t is 
(Sk(e,1,M2,---,Nk,t))1, which is obtained from Sp(e, n1, n2,..., nk, t) 
using the primitive recursive function (n, 7) + (n);. Hence relation (ii) 
can be expressed as 


e € Prog and (Sp(e, n1, n2, ..., nk, t))ı > len(e). 


The set Prog and the relation > are both primitive recursive and we saw 
in Problem 1.10 of Unit 2 that the conjunction of two primitive 
recursive relations is also primitive recursive. Hence (ii) is a primitive 
recursive relation. 


(iii) In the preamble we saw that the number of the instruction to be carried 
out at stage t is (Sk(e, n1, n2,- .., Nk, t))ı and that the code number of 
this instruction is (e)a where a = (Sp(e, n1, n2, ..., Nng, t))ı. We saw in 
the proof of Theorem 3.9 of Unit 2 that the set Zinstr of code numbers 
of Zero instructions is primitive recursive. Now relation (iii) can be 
expressed as 


e € Prog and a < len(e) and (e)a € Zinstr 


where a = (Sp (e, n1, N2,...,k,t))1. From this we can deduce that it is 
a primitive recursive relation. 


Cases (iv), (v) and (vi) can be treated in a similar way to case (iii), 
replacing Zinstr by the primitive recursive sets Sinstr, Cinstr and Jinstr of 
code numbers of Successor, Copy and Jump instructions respectively. Thus 
relations (i)—(vi) are all primitive recursive. 


Now we turn our attention to showing how, in each of these cases, the value 
of Sk(e, n1, N2, ...,Nk,t +1) can be obtained from e, n1, n2,..., npg, t and 
Sk(e, n1, N2,..., Nk, t) using known primitive recursive functions. We give 
the full details for cases (i), (ii) and (iv). 


(i) If e does not code a URM program then the situation number is always 
zero and we have 


Splen na, . -Nk t + 0: 


(ii) We have adopted the convention that, once the computation has halted, 
the value of S; does not change. So if the computation halts at stage t 
or earlier then 


Sk (e, 71, no, soe eget 1) = Sk(e, US RL ee Tik, t): 


(iv) Suppose that e codes a URM program and the instruction to be carried 
out at stage t is a Successor instruction. From the preamble, we know 
that the code number c of the instruction to be performed at stage t is 
given by c = (e)a where a = (S;(e,71,N2,...,x,t)),. Now suppose that 
the instruction is S(n) so that its code number is 6n. Then c = 6n so 
n = quot(c,6), where quot is primitive recursive (Unit 2, Example 1.10). 
The effect of this instruction is to add 1 to the number in register Rp. 
This corresponds to increasing the-exponent of pn+ı in the situation 
number by 1 and this is achieved by multiplying Sp(e, n1, n2,- .., Nk, t) 
by Pn+1, where the function p which enumerates the prime numbers is 


See Unit 2, Subsection 3.2. 
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primitive recursive (Unit 2, Theorem 3.6). Also, since the instruction to 
be carried out at stage t is a Successor instruction, the instruction 
number at stage t + 1 is a+ 1, so the factor 2° in the situation number 
at stage t is replaced by 2°*? in the situation number at stage t + 1. 
Thus we have 


Sr (e,n1,N2,-.-,Mke,t+1) =2 x prr X Sele, ni N2,.-., Mk, t) 


where n = quot(c,6), c= (e)a and a = (Sk (€ nis N2,-..,Mx,t)),. This is 
the required expression for S;(e,71,72,...,N%,t +1) obtained by 
substitution from known primitive recursive functions. 


The proofs for cases (iii), (v) and (vi) are similar to that for case (iv) but We invite you to provide the proof 
the details are a little more complicated and so we omit them. Thus, in each for case (vi) in Additional 

case, the value of Sp(e, n1, n2, ..-, Ng, t + 1) can be obtained from Exercise 7 for this section. 

e, ni, n2, ..., Nk, t and Spk(e, ni, no, ..., Np, t) using known primitive recursive 

functions. 


Therefore, by Theorem 1.5 of Unit 2, we can conclude that the function 
defined by cases giving the values of Sp(e, n1, n2, ..., Nk, t +1) is primitive 
recursive. 


Hence, S% is defined by primitive recursion from functions known to be 
primitive recursive. It follows that S; is a primitive recursive function for 
Wk ale a 


Theorem 2.5 is of the greatest importance. It is the key to the proof that all 
URM-computable functions are recursive. 


2.3 URM-computable functions are recursive 


Theorem 2.5 tells us that there is a primitive recursive function which 
describes each given URM computation. To extract from this the values of 
the function we are computing, all we need to do is search for a stage at 
which the computation has halted and then extract the output, which is the 
number in register Ry. The search for a stage at which the computation has 
halted can, as we have already hinted, be carried out by minimization. So 
we have now assembled all the ingredients we need for a proof of the 
following theorem. 


Theorem 2.6 


Every URM-computable function is recursive. 


Proof 
Let f: N* — N be a URM-computable function. Then, by hypothesis, 
there is a URM program which computes f. Let P be the URM program Using earlier notation, f is the 
with smallest code number that computes f and let e be the code number function f$ and the code number e 
of P. We consider the function g : N* — N given by is (P). 
gni na, .-. np) & pt ((Sk(e, ni, N2,-..,Mk,t))1 > len(e)). (2.3) 
Recall that S% is the primitive recursive function such that 
Sk(e, n1, N2, ..., Nk, t) is the situation number at stage t of the computation 
using the program P with input (n1, n2,..., nk). The number 
(Ske, n1, N2, ..., Nk, t)), is that of the instruction to be carried out at 
stage t and len(e) is the number of instructions in the program P. Thus the 
inequality 
(Si le, ninss Mx, t)), > len(e) 
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expresses the fact that at stage t the computation has halted. So the value 
of g(n1, n2, ..., Nk) is the number of the first stage at which the computation 
has halted, if there is one, and is undefined otherwise. Furthermore, since 
the functions involved in the inequality are all primitive recursive and the 
relation > is primitive recursive, it follows that the inequality expresses a 
primitive recursive relation on e, n1, n2,..., nk, t. Thus g is a recursive 
function, since it is obtained by minimization on a recursive relation. 


It follows that the function h : Në — N given by 
h(ny,n2,-..,Mk) & See, 1, N2,...,Mk,g(M1, N2,.--,Nk)) (2.4) 


is recursive, since it is obtained from known recursive functions using 
substitution. Now h(ni,n2,...,nx) is defined if and only if the computation 
halts and gives the value of the situation number when the computation has 
halted. The output of the computation, which gives the value of f, is then 
the number in register Rı. But the number in register R; is the exponent of 


p2 = 3 in the expression of the situation number h(ni,n2,...,nx) in the 
form p{p5'p3” ...p,*. Thus the function f is given by 

f(m1,Ma,.-.,Mk) & (h(i, n2,...,Mk))o- (2.5) 
It follows that f is a recursive function, since it is obtained by substitution 
from known recursive functions. a 


We shall have a good deal to say about the consequences of this theorem. 
We note first that if we put equations (2.3), (2.4) and (2.5) together, we 
obtain the following formula for the values of f 


f(mi,n2,...,Mk) © (Ske, m1, N2,.-., MK, wt ((Sk(e, m1, N2,..., x, t))1 > len(e)))). 


Next note the following remarkable fact. This formula works for every 
recursive function of k variables. The only thing that changes as we vary the 
function f is the number e. We say that the formula gives a normal form for 
recursive functions. 


It is possible to simplify the formula in a certain way which we now explain. 
As it is, the value of g(n1,n2,..., np) which is obtained by minimization has 
to be substituted back into the function S% to obtain the situation number 
from which we extract the output value. We can simplify this if, instead of 
simply searching for a number which gives a stage by which the computation 
has halted, we search instead for a number which encodes not only the stage 
number at which the computation halts but also the output number. This 
idea leads to a particularly simple normal form for recursive functions which 
we state in Theorem 2.7, which is called Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem. 


Preamble to Theorem 2.7 

Suppose that e codes a URM program P which computes a function f and Again, e is 7(P) and f is the 
that the computation using the program P with input (ni,n2,...,nx) halts function f$. 

at stage to with output q so that f(n1,n2,...,n~) =q. Then, since the 

computation halts at stage to, 


(Si. (e,1,N2,---,Mk, to))1 > len(e) 
and since the output is q 
(Sk(e,1,N2,-..,Nk, to) )o = 4. 
If we put 2 = 273° then (zo)2 = to and (z); = q. Thus 


(Sk(e, n1, N2, .-- , Nk, (20)2)); > len(e) 


and 
(20)1 = (Sk (e, ni, n2,- . - , nk, (z0)2))2- 
Moreover zo is the smallest integer with these properties and That zo is the smallest such integer 
f(ni,ne,.-., Mk) = q =o. follows from (zo)2 = to being the 
stage at which the computation 
halts. 
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Theorem 2.7 Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem 


For each integer k > 1, there is a primitive recursive (k + 2)-place 
relation Tą and a primitive recursive function U : N —> N such that a 
partial function f : N* — N is recursive if and only if, for some 
natural number e and all (n1, n2,..., nk) E€ NF, 


f(mi,n2,..., ne) ¥ U (pz Th (e, m1, no, .-., MK; 2). (2.6) 


Proof 


Motivated by the preamble to the theorem, we let Tẹ be the relation defined 
as follows: 


Tr (€,1,M2,---,Nk,2z) => (Sk(e,n1,N2,..., Mk, (z)2)), > len(e) 
and (z)1 = (Sk(e, 1, n2, *- 1, Nk, (z)2))o 


Then Tẹ is a primitive recursive relation. Also we take U : N — N to be the 
primitive recursive function given by U(z) = (z)1. 


Let f be a recursive function. f is URM-computable (by Theorem 2.4) and 
hence there is some URM program which computes f. Let P be the URM 


The American mathematician 
program with smallest code number that computes f and let e be the code Stephen Kleene (1909-1994) was 


number of P. one of the great pioneers of the 
theory of recursive functions. 

Suppose that f(n1,n2,..., np) is defined. Then, from the preamble to the (Photo courtesy of the University 

theorem, we can deduce that uz Tp(e, n1, n2, ... Nk, z) is defined, and if of Wisconsin—Madison Archives) 

zo = pz T,(e, 1, 2,.--,Nk,Z) then (zo)1 = f(n1, N2,..-, Nx), that is 

Ulo) = f(ni, n2,---,%). Hence 


f (m1, n2,...,Nk) = Ulaz Ty (e, m1, n2,..-, Mk, Z)) 
as required. 


On the other hand, if f (n1, n2,..., ng) is undefined then the computation 
using the program P with input (n1,n2,...n%) does not halt. Hence there is 
no z such that Tp(e, n1, no,- --, Npk, Z) and so U (uz Ty, (e, ni, n2,.--,Nk,Z)) is 
undefined. 


Thus 
flinin- nk) SU (pz Tkle, 21, n2,..-, Mk, Z))- 


Conversely a partial function obtained in this way, by substitution and 
minimization from a primitive recursive function U and a primitive recursive 
relation Tk, is recursive. E 


Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem has three immediate and rather surprising 
consequences. 


First, recall that the definition of a recursive function may involve any finite 
number of minimizations, and that we have allowed minimizations applied 
to partial functions. Also, remember that py R(n1,n2,..., nk, y) is 
equivalent to wy (SẸ(Xpr(N1,; N2, .-- Nk, y)) = 0), where Sg 0Xp is a total 
function. Now consider formula (2.6) in the statement of Kleene’s Normal 
Form Theorem, which we can rewrite as 


f(ni,n2,..., me) = U(uz SE(Xr, (e,n, N2,---, Mk, 2)) = 0). 


The relation Tẹ is primitive recursive, and so therefore is its characteristic 

function x7,. We know from Unit 2 that 5g is primitive recursive. Also the Unit 2, Example 1.6. 
function U is primitive recursive. Hence x7, , 38 and U can be defined 

without using minimization. Thus the only minimization involved in 

obtaining the values of f from (2.6) is the one explicitly exhibited in 

formula (2.6). So we have proved the following theorem. 
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Theorem 2.8 


Each recursive function can be obtained from the basic primitive 


recursive functions using substitution, primitive recursion and at most 
one minimization on a function. Moreover the minimization is applied 
to a total function. 


The second surprising consequence of Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem comes 
from reinterpreting it as being about URM-computable functions. This is 
legitimate since we know that URM-computable functions are recursive and 
vice versa (Theorems 2.4 and 2.6). For consider the function 

Sp: NH — N given by 


pleni no, .-. ng) & U (uz Te (e, ni no... A TESCA) 


where Tą and U are as in Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem. Then this 
theorem can be reformulated in terms of URM-computable functions as 
follows. 


Theorem 2.9 Universal URM-computable functions 


For each integer k > 1, there is a URM-computable function 
Pp : N**+ — N such that for each URM-computable function 


f: N* — N there is a natural number e such that, for all 
(m1, N2,...,n~) ENE, 


f(ni, na, ote Nk) y (e, nı, Ne, . oa te). 


We say that the function ©; given by this theorem is universal for The work of this and the previous 
URM-computable functions of k variables because, as the theorem states, unit actually gives us a 

given ©; we can obtain all URM-computable functions of k variables by (complicated!) recipe for 
loenet il Ethe first table et (ed th h th Tey constructing a suitable URM 

allowing the value of the first variable o x to vary through the natura proeninlP for this universal 

numbers. One can think of a corresponding URM program P computing ©; machine. Theorem 2.5 plays a 

as giving us a universal machine computing all URM-computable functions central role in this. 


of k variables. 


In Subsection 1.1 we gave a diagonal argument which showed that there are 
more URM-computable functions than just those that are primitive 
recursive. This argument hinged on the use of a function of two variables 

® : N? — N such that, for all m,n € N, 


f(n), ifm codes a definition of the primitive 
(m,n) = recursive function f : N — N, 
0, otherwise. 


As this looks very similar to the definition of the universal function ®,, you 
might think that a similar diagonal argument ought to be applicable here. 
However, if such a diagonal argument did work, it would imply that there 
are URM-computable functions which are not recursive, contradicting 
Theorem 2.6. We shall now show why such an attempt at a diagonal 
argument fails in this case, where we attempt to argue as in Subsection 1.1. 


By Theorem 2.9, we have a URM-computable function ©, : N? — N such A similar argument applies for each 
that for each URM-computable function f : N — N there is a natural ®;, where k is a positive integer. 
number e such that, for all n € N, 


f(n) x (e, n). 
Now suppose the function g is obtained from ©, by putting 
g(n) x i(n, n) +1. (2.7) 
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Then g is URM-computable and so there is a natural number eo such that, 
for all n € N, 


g(n) ~ ®ı (e0, n). 


Hence 

g(eo) © ®ı (e0, €o) (2.8) 
whereas from (2.7) 

g(eo) © ®ı (e0, €0) + 1. (2.9) 
From (2.8) and (2.9) we obtain 

Pı (e0, €0) © 1 (e0, e0) + 1. (2.10) 


At first sight, we seem to have obtained the standard sort of contradiction 
that arises from a diagonal argument. However, ®; is a partial function, so 
all that (2.10) tells us is that either both sides are defined and they are 
equal or neither side is defined. The first alternative is impossible, so we are 
left with the harmless conclusion that ®ı (eo, eo) is not defined, rather than 
that there is a URM-computable function which is not recursive. 


Our third consequence of Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem comes from its 
reformulation in terms of URM programs. 


Theorem 2.10 Universal URM programs 


For each integer k > 1, there is a URM program Pk such that, for each 
URM program P, there is a natural number e such that, for all 


(m N2,.-+;NK) € N*, the computation using the program Pp with 
input (e, n1, n2, .-.-, np) has the same output as the computation using 
the program P with input (n1, n2,- .., nk). 


We say that P; is a universal program for URM computations with k inputs. 
The significance of this theorem is that P, acts as an all-purpose program, 
since, by suitable choices of the input e in register R,, computations using 
this program will mimic the behaviour of any other program. 


In an idealized way, this corresponds to a modern computer capable of 
storing and running programs with input data. At a certain level within 
such a computer, a program is represented in machine code, which looks like 
a (doubtless huge!) binary number e; likewise the input data can be 
regarded as an ordered k-tuple of binary numbers for an appropriate k. The 
computer’s central processing unit will then run any program with any input 
data, subject to physical constraints on the storage space required for the 
program and data (which don’t apply to a URM). This behaviour of modern 
computers is now a commonplace (and of course impressive) feature of 
modern technology. This makes the devising of the theoretical idea of a 
universal program or machine by Alan Turing in 1936, before the 
development of this technology, all the more impressive. The relationship 
between the modern view of what is computable and URM-computability is 
the subject of the next section. 
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3 SCOPE AND LIMITS OF 
COMPUTABILITY 


In Section 2 we saw that the set of URM-computable functions is the same 
as the set of recursive functions. In this section we shall see that, 
irrespective of how computability is defined, the set of computable functions 
is the same as the set of recursive functions. The key to this is Church’s 
Thesis, which we discuss in Subsection 3.1. Then, in Subsection 3.2, we 
explore how the idea of computability relates to the concept of decidability. 


3.1 Church’s Thesis 


We began the course by asking the question ‘What is an algorithm?’. We 
chose to answer this question by looking at a seemingly simple model of 
computing in terms of URMs. We have now shown that URMs are much 
more powerful than they first appeared. However, the question now arises as 
to whether URM computations provide an adequate model of all algorithmic 
computations, or whether there are functions which we would recognize to 
be algorithmically computable using more powerful methods but which are 
not URM-computable. 


This question first arose in the 1930s when recursive functions began to be 
studied. We give below a brief, and necessarily simplified, history of the 
origins of the subject. It must be remembered that, at that time, digital 
computers did not exist and an algorithm was thought of as a computational 
procedure which could be carried out mechanically by a human being. 
Indeed, at that time ‘computer’ meant a person who carried out such 
calculations. 


The idea that the notion of an algorithmically computable function should be 
identified with that of a recursive function was first put forward by Alonzo 
Church. (In setting forward this proposal, Church used the term effectively 
calculable where we have used algorithmically computable.) This proposal 
became known as Church’s Thesis and for the record we set it out below. 


Church’s Thesis 


The notion of an algorithmically computable function coincides with 
that of a recursive function. 


The first thing to note is that this thesis has the status of a philosophical 
theory rather than that of a mathematical theorem. We gave precise 
definitions of the notions of a URM-computable function and a recursive 
function. Because we had precise definitions, we were able to give a proof 
that, in fact, the two notions coincide. Church’s Thesis, on the other hand, 
proposes to identify the precise mathematical notion of a recursive function 
with the intuitively understood concept of an algorithmically computable 
function. In the absence of a precise definition of the latter notion, we 
cannot expect to have proof of the equivalence of the two notions. The most 
we can hope for is to have good reasons for accepting the thesis. We present 
some of these reasons below. Church’s Thesis is now generally accepted, but 
a few people might not even accept that it makes sense, as they would not 
allow that mathematics can deal with informal concepts of any kind. For 
them, mathematics is the study of formal systems. This view, which we call 
strict formalism, must be contrasted with the view that ideally mathematics 
should be presented as a formal system, and with the idea, which we have 
attributed in Unit 1 to Hilbert, that by studying such formal systems the 
consistency of all, or part, of mathematics might be established by 
non-dubious methods of finitary reasoning. 


The American mathematician 
Alonzo Church (1903-1995) did 
work of major importance in logic 
and the theory of recursive 
functions. He created the lambda 
calculus (of which more later) 
which has become a valuable tool 
for computer science. He made his 
proposal in a paper which he 
published in 1936 but which was 
based on a talk that he had given 
to the American Mathematical 
Society a year earlier. (Photo © 
the estate of Alonzo Church) 
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We turn our attention now to the reasons why Church’s Thesis is generally 
accepted, which we classify under four headings. 


(1) Turing’s analysis of a computation 


It is anachronistic to put this reason first because Turing’s work had not 
been published at the time at which Church stated his thesis. However, we 
have put it first since, from a philosophical point of view, it provides the 
most compelling support for Church’s Thesis. Indeed, Kurt Gödel 
(1906-1978), the logician whose works form the focus of the remaining units 
of the Mathematical Logic part of this course, and who was himself 
influential in developing ideas about recursive functions, did not accept 
Church’s Thesis until he saw Turing’s work. The point is that Turing 
analysed very carefully what is involved in an algorithmic computation, and 
the theoretical machines which he devised, now called Turing machines, are 
based on this analysis. The functions computed by such machines coincide 
with the recursive functions. Because of the influence of Alan Turing’s work 
in this area, the thesis is often called the Church-Turing Thesis. 


(2) The equivalence of different characterizations of 
‘computable functions’ 


We have proved that seemingly different notions, that of a URM-computable 
function and that of a recursive function, turn out to be equivalent. URMs 
were not devised until long after Church stated his thesis. But, in the 1930s, 
a number of very different approaches were taken to the problem of 
characterizing algorithmically computable functions, and it is very striking 
that they all turned out to be equivalent. We list these different approaches 
here, with a brief description of them and a little of their history. 


(a) The Gédel—Herbrand-Kleene notion of a general recursive function 


Definitions of functions using substitution and recursion had been used 
earlier, but it was in Kurt Gédel’s famous paper of 1931 that the primitive 
recursive functions, defined as in Unit 2, were first singled out. Godel 
observed in his paper that the primitive recursive functions are computable 
(though this is not the term he used) — he did not introduce them for this 
reason, but instead because they played a technical role in his paper, as we 
describe in later units. 


In 1934 Gödel gave a series of lectures on his work at Princeton. The notes 
of these lectures were written up by Stephen Kleene, whom we have already 
mentioned, and J. Barkley Rosser (1907-1989), who subsequently produced 
a strengthening of Gédel’s main theorem. In these lectures Gödel introduced 
the idea of what he called general recursive functions, but which we now 
know simply as recursive functions. These were obtained from the primitive 
recursive functions using an idea which had been suggested to Gédel by the 
French logician Jacques Herbrand (1908-1931) who was tragically killed in a 
climbing accident when he was only 23. Essentially, Herbrand’s idea was to 
add minimization as an additional process for generating functions. However, 


at this stage it was formulated in a rather different way, involving systems of 


equations used for deriving values of functions. It was not until Kleene 
published his Normal Form Theorem that it became more usual to regard 
this third process of minimization as we have done. Indeed, the notion of 
recursive functions as being generated by operations on functions (which is 
our approach) and as functions whose values can be derived in an equation 
calculus (which was the earlier approach) could be regarded as giving two 
distinct characterizations of the same class of functions. The proof that the 
two approaches lead to the same class of functions is not entirely trivial. 
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In the 1931 paper Gédel called 
them ‘recursive functions’; the 
terminology changed later. 


(b) Church’s lambda calculus 


Alonzo Church developed the lambda calculus originally as a general system lambda is the Greek letter À. 
for deriving theorems about numbers. His system was later shown to be 

inconsistent, but he was able to rescue from it the part of the system dealing The inconsistency caused Kleene to 
with definitions of functions. The starting point is that in everyday rewrite his own PhD thesis. 
mathematics it is hard to distinguish, for example, the function x? from the 

value of this function for an unknown x. These days, if we want to be 

precise we use arrow notation such as x — z? for the function. Church’s 

notation was different but equivalent. He used Az[x?] and expressions of this 

type are called lambda terms. He introduced rules for building lambda terms 

and for converting one lambda term into another. For example, Az[x?](3) 

converts into 37, corresponding to the fact that the squaring function 

applied to the number 3 produces the value 32. However, we emphasize that 

lambda terms are to be thought of as strings of symbols, rather than as 

numbers or functions. Numbers are represented by particular lambda terms 

and a function f : N — N is said to be lambda-definable if there is a lambda 

term f such that, for all m, n € N, the lambda term f(m) converts into the 

lambda term n if and only if f(m) = n, where m and n are the lambda 

terms corresponding to the numbers m and n. With the help of Kleene, 

Church was able to prove that the class of lambda-definable functions 

coincides with the class of recursive functions. More recently the lambda 

calculus has proved to be useful in studying the semantics of programming 

languages. 


(c) Turing machines 


These were described in the Appendix to Unit 1. Turing did his work 
without originally knowing about the alternative approaches mentioned 
above. However, he learned of this other work before publishing his paper in 
1936 on what we now know as Turing machines and, at the end of the paper, 
he sketched a proof that his notion of a computable function is equivalent to 
Church’s concept of a lambda-definable function. Because of its simplicity 
and the convincing nature of Turing’s analysis of a computation, Turing’s 
approach remains the paradigm for a formal characterization of computable 
functions. 


(d) Post systems 


Emil Post (1897-1954), independently of Turing but at about the same time, 
arrived at an approach to computable functions quite close to Turing’s 
conception. Turing machines manipulate symbols on a tape. For Post, a 
computation consisted of manipulating strings of symbols according to 
specific rules called production rules. A Post system consists of a finite set of 
initial strings and a finite set of production rules for transforming one string 
of symbols into another. 


For example, if we start from the initial string 
(jie 
and use the production rule 
fA=B—fA1=BAA1 
where A, B can be any strings, then we can successively derive the strings 
eal alee 
lel ssa eles 


and so on. 
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If, for integers n > 1, we use n as an abbreviation for the string consisting of 
n consecutive ls, we see that the initial string and the strings we can derive 
from it can be written as 


fl=1 
f2=4 
f3=9 


and so on; that is, we can derive all the strings which express correctly the 
values of the function n | n?. A function is said to be Post-computable if 
there is a finite set of initial strings and a finite set of rules such that the 
strings we can derive are precisely those expressing the correct values of the 
given function. Again, it is possible to show that the class of 
Post-computable functions coincides with the class of recursive functions. 


Post systems fit in very naturally with algebraic manipulations. For 
example, if you are familiar with the notion of an element g of a group 
having order 3, you will see that this corresponds to the production rule 


AgggB— AB 


for manipulating strings of symbols corresponding to group elements. Post 
used these methods to derive results about computability in semigroups and 
these ideas have been subsequently extended to groups. Production rules 
also play a role in transformational grammars in the style of Chomsky. 


It is very striking that all these different attempts to give a characterization 
of the notion of a computable function have led to exactly the same class of 
functions. This supports the idea that they are all successful in providing a 
formal definition of a natural informal notion. It seems implausible that 
everyone has made the same mistake! 


(3) The stability of these notions 


This reason for accepting the truth of Church’s Thesis is closely related to 
the previous one. In each case, attempts to vary the definition by seemingly 
strengthening it in some way have not led to a larger class of functions. For 
example, it is possible to formulate Turing machines so that they operate on 
a two-dimensional array of squares rather than a one-dimensional tape. 
However, it is possible to prove that this has no effect on which functions are 
computable, though it may make some computations easier. 


Likewise, it is possible to vary the set of basic instructions for URMs. If the 
instruction set is too small, it may no longer be possible to compute all 
recursive functions. For example, if Successor and Jump instructions are 
omitted, there are very few functions that can still be computed. No one, 
however, has found extra acceptable instructions which increase the set of 
functions which then become computable. 


We indicated informally in Section 1 how the diagonal method can be used 
to produce a URM-computable function which is not primitive recursive. In 
Section 2, we explained why it is not possible to apply the diagonal 
construction to the class of recursive functions to obtain a URM-computable 
function which is not recursive. Kleene has commented (in 1981) that this 
point assumed great significance for him. 


When Church proposed his thesis, I sat down to disprove it by 
diagonalizing out of the class of \-definable functions. But, quickly 
realizing that the diagonalization cannot be done effectively, I became 
overnight a supporter of the thesis. 
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(4) Empirical evidence 


No one has produced an example of a function which would be generally 
recognized as computable but which is not recursive. It might be thought 
that, as computers have become more powerful, and as higher-level 
programming languages have been developed, it has become possible to 
compute more and more functions; but this is not the case. From a practical 
point of view, more powerful computers increase the number of 
computations that can be carried out in a reasonable amount of time, and in 
many applications this is very important. But from a theoretical point of 
view, high-level programming languages implemented on powerful computers 
are not able to go beyond URM programs in relation to which functions may 
actually be computed. This seems less surprising when it is appreciated that 
high-level programs are not implemented directly, but are compiled into a 
lower-level language (machine code) which is at about the same level of 
complexity as the URM programming language. 


Uses of Church’s Thesis 


Church’s Thesis is used in two ways, one practical and the other 
philosophical. 


The practical use of Church’s Thesis is that, when we have a function which 
can be seen to be algorithmically computable, we can assume that this 
function is recursive (or, equivalently, URM-computable) without writing 
out a proof in detail. For example, the function reg defined by 


p(P), ifn codes the URM program P, 
reg(n) = 


0, otherwise, 


where p(P) is the maximum value u such that the program P uses the 
register R,,, can be assumed to be recursive. We can argue this as follows. 
Given n, we can work out in a finite number of steps whether n codes a 
URM program P. If it does, then (again in a finite number of steps) we can 
decode n to obtain all the instructions of P and, by scanning each of these, 
establish the value of p(P). Thus reg is clearly algorithmically computable. 
Hence, by Church’s Thesis, it is recursive. 


This is a very weak use of Church’s Thesis. It just expresses our confidence, 

based on experience, that, if pressed, we could turn an informal algorithm In Additional Exercise 1 for this 
for computing the values of the function reg into a precise proof that it is a section we invite you to provide 
recursive function. such a proof. 


The philosophical use of Church’s Thesis arises when we deduce general 
results about algorithmic computability from theorems about recursive 
functions. In the next subsection we give some results concerning problems 
that cannot be decided using recursive functions. These results gain more 
significance if we accept Church’s Thesis because we can then interpret them 
as saying that the problems cannot be decided algorithmically. Some of 
these general results exploit the following problem. 
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Problem 3.1 


Let f: N* — N and g: N? — N be recursive functions (not necessarily 
total), where k > 1, and let R be a recursive k-place relation such that 


if R(n1,n2,..., np) holds, then f(n1,n2,...,nk) is defined, 
if R(n1,n2,..., nk) does not hold, then g(n1, n2,- ..-, np) is defined. 


Let h: NË — N be the function defined by 


_ f f (natta -enik if RN nas: Nk) holds, 
h(nı,n2,... nk) = P ankr. otherwise, 


so that, from the information given about the relation R and the functions f 

and g, the function h is total. 

(a) Show that h is recursive (equivalently, that it is URM-computable) by 
outlining an informal algorithm for computing its values. 


(b) The method of proof used for Theorems 1.3, 1.4 and 1.5 and 
Problem 1.15 of Unit 2 might suggest that h can be shown to be 
recursive by using the equation 


h(n, n2,---,Mk) = f (m1, N2,.--,Mk)XR(M1, Na, ---,Nk) 
+ g(ni, N2, .- - Mk) 58(XR(M1, N2,---,Nk)) 


and saying that the right-hand side is obtained by substitution from 
known recursive functions, so is recursive, and hence h is recursive. 
Unfortunately this argument is fallacious. Can you explain why? 


3.2 Algorithmically undecidable problems 


The first general problem about algorithmic computability that we shall 
consider concerns deciding whether or not a given URM program halts for a 
given input. Our second general problem concerns deciding whether a URM 
program halts for all inputs, i.e. whether it computes a total function. 


Before looking at these problems, it is worth explaining what we mean by 
‘deciding’ a problem or question. First we must represent the question in 
some formal way that can ultimately be turned into a relation between 
natural numbers. By saying the question is ‘decidable’ we mean that there is 
an algorithmic procedure which tells us whether or not this relation is 
satisfied, that is, gives an answer ‘yes’ or ‘no’. We shall then say that the 
question is algorithmically decidable. The algorithmic procedure is often 
called a decision procedure. This will give you an idea of how what we have 
done in Units 1 to 3 relates to Leibniz’s Question, asking if there is an 
algorithm for deciding which statements of number theory are true. 


For the program we gave at the start of Subsection 1.2, it was easy to see 
that the computation halts whenever the input number n is even but does 
not halt when n is odd. In more complicated cases it can be much harder to 
decide whether a computation halts for a particular input. Consider, for 
example, the following URM program P. 
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In Additional Exercise 2 for this 
section we invite you to give a more 
formal proof that h is recursive. 


Some books use algorithmically 
solvable instead of algorithmically 
decidable. 


This was the program computing 

the function f: N — N given by 
jini in, if n is aon 

undefined, otherwise. 


1 (2) 

2 I 22) 
3 J(1,3,9) 
4 S(3) 

5 J(1,3,13) 
6 S(3) 

7 S(4) 

& JC, 2) 
9 C(4,1) 
10 Z(3) 

11 Z(4) 

1¢ - (1,2) 
13 Z(4) 

14 J(3,4, 19) 
15 S(1) 

16 S(1) 

17 (4) 

18 J(1,1, 14) 
19 S(1) 

20 Z(3) 

21 AC 

92° J(1, 1,2) 


Note that the program doesn’t halt for input 0. With input n, the 
computation replaces n by in if n is even and by 3n + 1 if n is odd and 

n #1. This process is repeated unless and until the number 1 is reached, in 
which case the computation halts. For example, with input 5 the numbers 
that are successively calculated are 


5—- 16-8 4-2-1 
and with input 7 they are 


7 — 22 — 11 — 34 — 17 — 52 — 26 — 13 > 
40 — 20 — 10 — 5 — 16 => 8 — 4-2-1. 


In both cases the computation halts with output 1. It is conjectured that 
this process ends up with the number 1 whatever the input. This has not 
yet, however, been proved. So at the moment it is not known whether the 
computation using this program halts for every input. 


The problem of algorithmically deciding whether or not a computation using 
a particular URM program halts for a particular input is called the Halting 
Problem. We let H: N? — N be the function defined by 


1, ifm codes a URM program which 
H(m,n) = halts with input n, 
0, otherwise. 
If the function H were algorithmically computable then the Halting Problem 


would be algorithmically decidable. However, as you will suspect from the 
previous discussion, we can prove that this is not the case. 


Suppose that H is recursive. We shall show that this leads to a 
contradiction. 


Recall that ©; is the universal URM-computable function for 
URM-computable functions of one variable given by Theorem 2.9. Now let 
f: N — N be the function defined by 


f(n) = { (n, n), if H(n, n) = i 


0, otherwise. 


As H is recursive, the relation H (n, n) = 1 is recursive. The universal 
function ©; is recursive and ®ı (n, n) is defined when H (n,n) = 1. 


This program P carries out what is 
known as the Collatz process. 


An equivalent open question is 
whether the function f$ is the 
constant function C1. 


We can give the argument in terms 
of either URM programs or 
recursive functions. We choose the 
latter. 
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The constant function zero is recursive and always defined. So the function 
f is total and, by the result of Problem 3.1, is also recursive. 


It follows immediately that the function g: N — N given by- 


g(n) = f(n) +1 Note that we write = here rather 


; y : 5 than % as we know that f is a 
is also total and recursive. As g is recursive, Theorem 2.9 tells us that there total function. 


is some natural number e such that, for all n, g(n) = ®i(e,n), that is, the 
URM program coded by e computes g. Hence 


g(e) = ®ı (e, e). (3.1) 


But since e codes a URM program which halts with input e, H(e,e) = 1 and 
f(e) = ®1(e,e). Therefore, from the definition of g, 


gle) = ®\(e,e) +1. (3.2) 
Equations (3.1) and (3.2) are contradictory. This contradiction has arisen Another fine use of a diagonal 
because we made the assumption that the function H is recursive. Hence argument! 


this assumption must be wrong and so we have proved the following. 


Theorem 3.1 The Halting Problem is not algorithmically decidable 


The function H: N? — N given by 


1, if m codes a URM program which 
halts with input n, 


0, otherwise, 


is not recursive. 


The algorithmic undecidability of the Halting Problem is significant for 
computer programming. A computation which goes into some form of loop 
which it repeats over and over again does not halt. It would be good to be 
able to write computer programs with the certainty that bugs of this kind 
will not occur. However, the theorem we have just proved shows that there 
is no general algorithm for checking computer programs. Of course, for 
particular programs it may be possible to decide algorithmically for which 
inputs a computation will halt. The significance of our theorem is that there 
is no general algorithm for deciding whether a program with a particular 
input will halt or not. In the light of this, given the many and important 
uses of computer programs, often of considerable complexity, a great deal of 
effort and ingenuity goes into writing programs in ways that maximize the 
chances that their correctness can be checked. 


A related problem is to identify URM programs which compute total 
functions. For simplicity, we shall confine ourselves to those programs which 
compute a total function of one variable. Let Tot be the set of numbers that 
code such programs. We are going to show that Tot is not a recursive set, so 
that its characteristic function y7,, is not recursive and hence that there is 
no way of deciding algorithmically whether an arbitrary URM-computable 
function f: N — N is total. 


Again the idea of the proof is quite simple. We shall show that if Tot is 
recursive then we can find a URM-computable function h : N — N which 
enumerates the members of Tot, that is, a one-one function h such that 


Tot = {h(0), h(1), h(2),-.-}- 


Then we can define a total URM-computable function ® : N? — N by 
putting 


(m,n) = $ı(h(m), n), 


meaning that ®(m,n) = f(n) where f is the total function of one variable 
computed by the program with code number h(m). A diagonal argument 
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applied to ® will produce a contradiction from which we can conclude that 
Tot is not recursive. 


Theorem 3.2 


The set Tot of numbers that code URM programs which compute a 
total function of one variable is not recursive. 


Proof 


We assume, to obtain a contradiction, that Tot is a recursive set. 


First we define a recursive function h which enumerates the code numbers of 


URM programs which compute a total function of one variable. The 
program of this sort with the smallest code number is 


1 Z(1) 


which computes the zero function; its code number is 2° = 8. So we shall 
define the recursive function h by 


h(0) =8, 
h(n + 1) = uz (z € Tot and h(n) < z). 


As there are infinitely many URM programs computing a total function of 
one variable, h(n) is always defined. More importantly, if f : N — N is a 
total recursive function, there is some number m such that the URM 
program with code number h(m) computes f. 


Now let & : N? — N be the function defined by 
(m, n) a ©, (h(m), n), 


where ®; is the universal function defined in Theorem 2.9. Then © is a total 
recursive function (since ®; and h are recursive and since the program coded 
by h(m) halts for all inputs n) with the property that if f :N — Nisa 
total recursive function then there is some number m such that 

(m,n) = f(n) for all n € N. 


Now we can obtain a contradiction using a diagonal argument. The details 
are left to you (see Problem 3.2). We deduce that the set Tot is not 
recursive. a 


This result can be restated as: the problem of determining whether a given 
URM program P computes a total function f pb, that is, halts for all inputs 
in register Rı when 0 is input in all other registers, is algorithmically 
undecidable. 


Problem 3.2 


Complete the proof of Theorem 3.2. 
ee ee eee ee ee ee 


The result that the set Tot is not recursive can be used to show that other 
sets are not recursive. We shall give one example concerning URM programs 
which compute a given URM-computable function g. To lead into this 
example, we ask you to show that there are infinitely many URM programs 
which compute any given g. 


Problem 3.3 


Suppose that the function g: N — N is computable by the URM 

program Q. Show that there are infinitely many URM programs which 
compute g. Hint: Show how to concatenate other instructions with Q to 
produce programs which have the same effect on all inputs as Q. 
ee ee S 


As we are supposing that the set 
Tot is recursive, we can deduce 
from its definition that h is 
recursive. 


For instance, for each integer k, the 
constant function Cp : n — k is 
URM-computable and total. 


We can use = rather than ~ as the 
right-hand side is defined for all m 
and n, even though ®; is not a 
total function. 


So g is the function fa: 
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Our solution to Problem 3.3 describes infinitely many URM programs 
computing g, but by no means all of the programs which do this — there 
will be many that bear no obvious relation or resemblance to the 

program Q. The sets of all URM programs and of those which compute a 
specific function g are thus so big and complicated that one might suspect 
that deciding algorithmically whether a specific URM program P computes 
g will be impossible. 


Example 3.1 


Let X be the set of numbers which code URM programs which compute the 
function g: N — N given by g(n) = n?. We shall show that the set X is 
not recursive. 


Our strategy is to give an informal algorithmic procedure for turning any 
URM program P coded by a number e into a program P* such that: 


if the function f$ of one variable computed by P is total, then P* will 
compute the function g; 


if fp is not total, then P* will not compute g. 


Once we have such a procedure, we suppose that X is recursive, so that 
there is an algorithm for testing whether a number m is in X. We then test 
whether a number e is in Tot as follows. Given e, check whether or not it 
codes a URM program. If it does not code a program, e is not in Tot. If it 
does code a program, P say, recover the instructions of P from e and use 
them to turn P into the corresponding program P*. Work out the code 
number 7(P*) of P* and test whether it is in the set X. If it is, then P 
computes a total function f$, so e is in Tot; and if it is not, then fp is not 
total and e is not in Tot. So we have an algorithm for testing whether e is in 
Tot, so that the set Tot is recursive, which contradicts Theorem 3.2. We 
conclude that there is no algorithm for testing whether m is in X, so that X 
is not recursive. 


To create P* from P, we shall exploit one of the URM programs, Q say, 
which computes g. 


Suppose that we are given a number e and have already determined that it 
codes a URM program P. We can also compute the maximum register 
number p(P) used in P, namely reg(e), and then the maximum of p(P) 
and p(Q). We then construct P* from P by concatenating programs and 
extra instructions as follows. First we have the instruction 


C(1, max(p(P), e(Q)) + 1) 
This has the effect of copying an input n to P* into a register not used in P 
or Q. 
Next we concatenate the program 
P 
This has the effect of computing f$ (n), which might of course not be defined 


for some n if P fails to halt with this input, in which case P* also does not 
halt with this input. 


Our next instructions would, in the case when f}(n) is defined, clear the 
other registers used in Q and transfer the original input n back into register 
Rı, as follows: 


Z(1) 
Z(2) 


2(0(Q)) 
C(max(p(P), (Q)) + 1, 1) 
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Of course, in practical computing, 
one strives to design a program to 
compute g in ways that enable one 
to verify that it achieves this goal. 


If you would like a taste of part of 
the process of converting e into the 
code number of P*, you might like 
to try Additional Exercise 4 for 
this section. 


The function g(n) = n? is 
URM-computable. See the 
program P on page 20 of Unit 1. 


The Z(1) instruction is redundant. 
We include it only to clarify what 
is being done. 


Finally we concatenate the above program with 


Q 


which has the effect that the whole concatenated program will compute n? 
exactly when f(n) is defined. 


To summarize, P* is the concatenated program 
C(1, max(p(P), p(Q)) + 1) 
P 


2(p(Q)) 
Ctonax(o{P). P(Q) +1, 1) 


With input n, this program P* outputs n? exactly when f$ (n) is defined, so 
that P* computes the function g exactly when f$ is a total function, as 
required. 4 


The result of Example 3.1 can be restated as: the problem of determining 
whether a URM program computes the squaring function of one variable is 
algorithmically undecidable. 


Problem 3.4 


(a) Give a URM program Q which computes the zero function given by 
zero(n) = 0 for alln EN. 


(b) Give an informal algorithmic procedure for turning any URM program 
P coded by a number e into a program P* such that: 
if the function f$ of one variable computed by P is total, then P* 
will compute the zero function; 
if fp is not total, then P* will not compute the zero function. 


(c) Explain why the set Zero of code numbers of URM programs which You met the set Zero in Unit 2. 
compute the zero function is not recursive. 


The result of Problem 3.4 can be restated as: the problem of determining 
whether a URM program computes the zero function is algorithmically 
undecidable. 


Problem 3.5 
For each e € N which codes a URM program, let We be the set 


We = {k : ®(e,k) is defined}, 


where ® is the universal function defined in Theorem 2.9. If e does not 
code a URM program, let We be the empty set. So, if e codes a URM 
program, We is the domain of the function f: N — N coded by e. Let D 
be the two-place relation given by 


Din) -<W EW 


(a) Show that if D(e,8) holds then the function f: N — N coded by e is 
total. Hint: For the significance of the number 8, see the proof of 
Theorem 3.2. 


(b) Deduce that the relation D is not recursive. 


The result of Problem 3.5 can be restated as: the problem of determining 
whether two URM-computable functions have the same domain is 
algorithmically undecidable. 
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There are many results showing that various questions about computer 
programs are algorithmically undecidable. Some occur in the Additional 
Exercises on this section. For more examples, including algorithmically 
undecidable problems in areas of mathematics other than computer 
programming, you should look at some of the books listed in the Suggestions 
for Further Reading for this part of the course at the end of Unit 8. A major 
example is the algorithmic decidability of the truth of statements of number 
theory, which is what we shall look at in the remaining units of the 
Mathematical Logic part of the course. 


SUMMARY 


In this unit we have broadened the definition of URM computability so that 
each URM program P computes a function f of k variables, for each k > 1, 
where f E is, in general, a partial function, that is, its domain is a subset 

of N*. The computation using the program P with input (n1, n2,..-, nk) 
halts with output f5(ni,n2,...,n«) if and only if (n1,n2,...,nx) is in the 
domain of ff. 


Next, motivated by the search for the stage at which a computation halts, 
we introduced the operation of minimization and saw that minimization, 
even when applied to a total function, will in general produce a partial 
function. We found that minimization applied to a URM-computable 
function or relation produces a URM-computable function. This led us to 
introduce the class of recursive functions as those functions that can be 
obtained from the basic primitive recursive functions using the operations of 
substitution, primitive recursion and minimization. We found that every 
recursive function is URM-computable. 


By a careful study of the coding of URM computations, we were able to 
show that the converse is also true, that is, every URM-computable function 
is recursive. A spin-off was Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem, from which we 
were able to establish the existence of universal URM-computable functions 
and universal URM programs. 


The coincidence of the classes of URM-computable and recursive functions is 
evidence for Church’s Thesis that the informal and intuitive idea of an 
algorithmically computable function is captured by the notion of a recursive 
function. We gave a brief summary of the history of Church’s Thesis and of 
the compelling evidence for its acceptance. We noted the philosophical and 
practical consequences of Church’s Thesis. 


Finally we looked at some problems about URM-computability, such as the 
Halting Problem, which are not algorithmically decidable. We noted that 
algorithmically undecidable problems arise and are significant in other areas 
of mathematics as well as in the theory of computer programs. 


In the remainder of the Mathematical Logic units, armed with our 
description of algorithmic computability, we shall turn to the remaining 
machinery required to resolve Leibniz’s and Hilbert’s Questions, namely the 
study of mathematical logic. We begin by introducing a formal language for 
number theory. The notion of algorithmic computability will be present in 
the rest of the course, but in the background for some time. Recursive 
functions will play an important role in the proofs of the major theorems of 
the course in Units 7 and 8. 
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OBJECTIVES 


We list those topics on which we may set assessment questions to test your 
understanding of this unit. 


After working through the unit you should be able to: 


(a) 


calculate values of functions defined by minimization and, in simple 
cases, determine whether such functions are defined for certain inputs; 


give proofs that functions are recursive using minimization; 


given a URM program which computes a particular function, determine 
a URM program which computes the function derived from it by 
minimization; 

calculate the situation number corresponding to a given stage of a given 
URM computation; 

given a number, determine the situation, if any, which it codes; 


exploit Church’s Thesis to show that functions, relations and sets are 
recursive; 


show that certain functions, sets and relations are not recursive. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


Most of these exercises provide further practice, should you feel you need it, 
in handling the main ideas in the unit on which you are likely to be assessed. 


There are a few harder problems, labelled as such in the margin. These are 
harder than any of the problems you are likely to encounter in the 
assessment and are included solely as challenges for the interested student. 


Section 1 


1 


Show that the partial function f : N — N given by 
1, if n >0, 
fin) = { 


undefined, otherwise, 


is URM-computable. 


Let P be the following URM program. 


1 J(1,3,5) 
2 Sz 
3 S(3) 
E Fetes 
5 J(1,2,5) 


Describe the function f$ of one variable, the function f2 of two 
variables and the function f2 of three variables computed by P. 


Section 2 


1 


Show that the partial function f : N — N given by 
i fn >O, 
s(n) = { 


undefined, otherwise, 
is recursive. 
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The partial function g: N? — N is given by 


Ce 0, if jn — m| < 3, 
gn M) = \ undefined, otherwise, 


and the partial function f : N — N is given by 
f(n) ~ uy (g(n, y) = 0). 
Determine, for 0 < n < 5, whether or not f(n) is defined and evaluate 
f(n) in the cases where it is defined. 
The following URM program computes a function g : N? —N. 
1d (253;0) 


Find a URM program which computes the partial function f :N — N 
given by 


f(n) ~ uy (g(r, y) = 0). 
Let P be the URM program 
E IG) 


Oonrwn 
U 
w 
nes 


and let e be the number which codes this program. Calculate the 
situation numbers S;(e,1,t) for 0 < t < 10. 


Specify the situation corresponding to each of the following situation 
numbers for a URM program which uses the registers R1, R2 and R3 
only. 


(a) 2 (b) 90 (c) 180 (d) 196 

Let g : N? — N be the partial function given by putting g(e,n) = 0 if e 
does not code a URM program and g(e,n) = to if the computation with 
input n of the URM program with code number e halts at stage to, 


while g(e, n) is undefined otherwise. Prove that g is a recursive function. 


Supply the details for case (vi) in the proof of Theorem 2.5. 


Harder problem 


Harder problem 


Section 3 


1 


The function reg: N — N is defined by 


_ Jf p(P), ifn codes the URM program P, 
teg(n) = i otherwise, 


where p(P) is the maximum value u such that the program P uses the 
register Ru. Prove that reg is a primitive recursive function. Hint: 
First use the function max: N? — N to show that, for any primitive 
recursive function f: N — N, the function g: N — N defined by 
W= 0, ifn = 0, 

INN) = \ max{f(k):1<k <n}, ifn>1, 

is primitive recursive. Then show that the function M given by 
the maximum register 
M(n) = ¢ number used by J, if n codes a URM instruction J, 


0, otherwise, 


is primitive recursive. 


Let f : Në — N and g : N* — N be recursive functions (not 
necessarily total) and let R be a recursive k-place relation such that 

if R(n1, n2, ..., np) holds, then f(n1,n2,...,np) is defined, 

if R(n1,n2,... np) does not hold, then g(n1,n2,..., ng) is defined. 


Let h : N” — N be the total function defined by 


f(mi, iye EAN if R Ny1,N2,..-,Nk), 

h(n, na,- .. nx) = P SeSe ie } 
Show that h is a recursive function without appealing to Church’s 
Thesis. Hint: We need to avoid the pitfall pointed out in the solution 
to Problem 3.1(b). Our solution uses Kleene’s Normal Form Theorem 
to obtain a single recursive relation S such that 
h(n, n2,..-,Ne) = U (uz S(n1,n2,...,nk,z)). It also makes use of the 
results for recursive relations equivalent to the results for primitive 
recursive relations in Problem 1.10 of Unit 2. You may assume that 
these results hold. 


Give an example of a two-place relation R such that the function 
f : N? — N given by 


1, if R(m,n) holds, 
fons i otherwise, 


is not recursive but the function g : N? — N given by 


( < 1, if R(m,n) holds, 
ii a undefined, otherwise, 


is recursive. Hint: Look at Theorem 3.1. 


Harder problem 


Harder problem 
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In this exercise, we ask you to investigate one part of how to convert 
the code number of a URM program P into the code number of the 
program P* in Example 3.1. In this example the program P is 
concatenated with other instructions, and some of the jump 
instructions of P might thus get adjusted. The point of this exercise is 
to show that, in such an adjustment, the code number of the adjusted 
program is a primitive recursive function of the code number of P. 


We say that a URM program P with k instructions is in standard form 
if, for every Jump instruction J(m,n,q) occurring in P, we have 
q<k+1. If P isa URM program with k instructions then the 
standard form of P is the URM program obtained from P by replacing 
each Jump instruction J(m,n,q) of P where q > k +1 by 

J(m,n,k +1). We denote the standard form of P by P’. Show that the 
function sf defined by 


tee 7(P'), if e codes a URM program P, 
TiVO, otherwise, 


is primitive recursive, where 7(P’) is the number which codes the URM 
program P’. 


(a) Give a URM program Q which computes the successor function 
given by succ(n) = n+ 1 for all n € N. 


(b) Give an informal algorithmic procedure for turning any URM 
program P coded by a number e into a program P* such that: 


if the function f$ of one variable computed by P is total, then 
P* will compute the successor function; 


if fp is not total, then P* will not compute the successor 
function. 
Show that the two-place relation E given by 


E(m,n) <=> mand n code URM programs which compute 
the same function of one variable 


is not recursive. Hint: Exploit the result of Problem 3.4 about the set 
Zero. 
For each e € N which codes a URM program, let We be the set 

We = {k: ®1(e,k) is defined}, 


where ®, is the universal function defined in Theorem 2.9. If e does not 
code a URM program, let We be the empty set. So, if e codes a URM 
program, We is the domain of the function f: N — N coded by e. Let 
K be the set 


K={eEeN:ec We}. 


Show that K is not a recursive set. 


Harder problem 


Harder problem 


Solutions to the Problems 
SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS 


Solution 1.1 


The computation halts only if the initial contents of registers Rı and Rə are 
unequal. Thus the functions are given by: 


1 E ifn > 0, 
fp(n) = { undefined, if n = 0: 


1, if ni £ n2, 
undefined, if nı = nə. 


fÈ(ni, no) = { 


As the largest register number used by the program P is 2, the output of 
any computation is independent of the initial contents of the registers R; for 
all i > 3. The functions 7: for k > 3 are thus similar to the function ie and 
are given by 


ni, if nı Ane, 
undefined, if nı = nə. 


Inam) = { 


Solution 1.2 


The following URM program computes the given partial function. It is an obvious modification of the 
URM program, given near the start 
1 J(1,2,7) of Subsection 1.2, which computes 
the function 


1 : : 

5n if n is even 
a= 4 2% i 

undefined, otherwise. 


NOK Wd 
RAN 


Solution 2.1 
It can be seen that, in general 


(n) in, if n is even, 
TI = 
2 undefined, otherwise. 


Thus g(0) = 0, g(2) = 1, g(4) = 2, g(6) = 3 while g(1), g(3), g(5) are 
undefined. 


Solution 2.2 


As g(n) is the smallest number y such that n < y?, we obtain the following 
table of values. 


Solution 2.3 

(a) We have f(2,0) = 2, f(2,1) = 1 and f(2,y) is undefined if y>2. 
Therefore g(2) is undefined. 
Also f(4,0) = 4, f(4,1) = 3 and f(4,2) = 0. Hence (4) is defined and 
g(4) = 2. 

(b) Clearly g(n) is undefined if n is not a square. Now suppose that n = m2. 
Then f(n,y) =m? — y? > 0 for 0 < y < mand f(n,m) = 0 so that 
g(n) =m. Thus the domain of g is the set of natural numbers that are 
squares. 
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Solution 2.4 


We have the following table of values, where * means ‘undefined’. 


| m fofrf2/sfa[s[o| 
fo) [+ ]2]+fols]«]a| 


For example, g(2) is undefined because, although we have f(2,4) = 0, f(2,3) 
is undefined. 


Solution 2.5 
We have, for all n1, 


h(n1,0) © f(m1). 
As f(n1) = 1 for all nı this gives 
h(n1,0) =1, forall nı. 
As h(n1,0) is defined for all nı, we have 
h(nı, 1) = h(m1,0 + 1) ~ g(m1, 0, h(m1,0)) © g(n1, 0, 1). 
As g(n1,0,1) is defined and equals nı + 1 for all nı, we have 
h(ny,1) =n +1, forall nı. 
It’s only at the next stage that we hit some interesting behaviour! We have 
h(ni,2) = h(n, 1 +1) ~ g(n, 1, h(n1,1)) © g(m1,1,m1 + 1). 


For g(ni, 1,1 + 1) to be defined, we need nı + 1 < 2, which happens only 
when nı is 0 or 1. This means that for all other values of nı, namely nı > 2, 
h(n1, 2) is undefined, which has the knock-on effect that 

h(n1,3) © g(nı, 2, (ni, 2)) is undefined and, continuing in this way, h(n, n) 
is undefined for all n > 2. 


Further investigation of the case when nı = 0 shows that h(0,2) = 1 and 
consequently that h(0,n) = 1, for all n > 2. 


We also find, in the case when n; = 1, that 
h(1,2) = h(1,1 + 1) ~ g(1, AES 1, 2), 

which, as g(1,1,2) is defined and equals 3, gives h(1,2) = 3; and that 
h(1,3) = A(1,2 + 1) ~ g(1, 2, h(1, 2)) ~ g(1, 2,3), 


which, as g(1, 2,3) is not defined, means that h(1,3) and consequently 
h(1,n) for all n > 3 are not defined. 


To summarize, h can be described as follows: 


t for all nı and n = 0, 
nı +1, for alnı and n = 1, 
Raa) — al, ifn; =0 and n> 2, 
5% if ny = 1 and n= 2, 


undefined, otherwise. 


Solution 2.6 : 
One possible solution is to note that Similar proofs can be used to show 


that the functions in Examples 2.1, 
h(n) © py (n = 3y). 2.2, 2.3, 2.4 and Problems 2.1, 2.2, 


: : : Sore s ‘ 2.3,,2. ll ive. 
The relation n = 3y is easily seen to be (primitive) recursive. Thus h is Aste BFS AS AOS 


obtained by minimization on a recursive relation and so is a recursive 
function. 
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Solution 2.7 


Here u = 4 as the program uses the registers R1, R2, Rg and Ry only. Also 
k = 1. Hence the program given by the proof of Theorem 2.2 which 
computes py (f(n, y) = 0) is as follows. 


t CCS) 
2 J(2,3,16) 
3 58) 
4 J(2,3,16) 
5 Z(3) 
6 J(1,3, 13) 
7 J(2,4,11) 
8 (3) 
9 (4) 
10 J(1,1,6) 
11 Z(4) 
12 J(1,1,6) 
B J(2,4,15) 
14 J(1,1,16) 
15 Z(1) 
16 J(1,7,25) 
Ye BD) 
18 Z(2) 
19 Z(3) 
20 Z(4) 
21 (6) 
22 CGD 
23 C(6,2) 
24 J(1,1,2) 
25 C(6,1) 


Solution 2.8 

We count the number of instructions in the program P* as follows. 
Store input values k 
The program P te 
Is) f (ni, hoa e a 7k, y) =O? 1 
Clear registers used by P u 
Add 1 to y 1 
Recall input values k 
Put y in Rey 1 
Loop back to P 1 
Put y in output register tt 


Thus P* has 2k +r +u + 5 instructions. 


Solution 2.9 


Stage Instruction Rı Rə R3 Situation number 


0 1 4 2 0 21345270 = 4050 

1 2 4 2 Ò 22345279 = 8100 

2 3 4 3 0 - 23345379 — g1000 

3 4 4 3 1 24345371 = 1134000 

4 1 4 3 1 21345371 = 141750 

5 2 4 3 1 _ 22345371 = 283500 

6 3 4 4 1 23345471 = 2835000 

7 4 4 4 2 24345472 = 39690000 

8 1 4 4 2  21345472— 4961250 

9 5 4 4 2 25345472 = 79380000 
10 6 2 4 2 26325472 = 17640000 
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Solution 2.10 


From the calculations we made in Solution 2.9 we see that 

So(e, 4, 2,0) = 4050 and S2(e, 4, 2,9) = 79380000. Also the computation 
halts at stage 10 and hence at all subsequent stages the situation number is 
the same as at stage 10. Thus 


S2(e, 4, 2, 100) = S2(e, 4, 2, 10) = 17640000. 


Solution 2.11 
First we must decide if e codes a URM program and, if so, what is this 
program. We have 

281 252 = 281 250 + 2 = 213?5ê + 2, 

=Z, 

18 =6 x 3, 

32 = 30 + 2 = 2'3'5' + 2, 

25 = 24 +1 = 2931 +1. 
These are the codes of URM instructions, so e is indeed the code number of 
a URM program. We observe that 281 252 codes the instruction J(1, 2,6), 
12 codes the instruction S(2), 18 codes the instruction S(3), 32 codes the 


instruction J(1,1,1) and 25 codes the instruction C(3, 1). Hence the 
program coded by e is 


1 J(1,2,6) 
2 

5 is 
AS 
EE, 
6 (3,1) 


With input 4, we have the following trace table and situation numbers. 


Stage Instruction R, Rə R3 Situation number 


0 1 4 0 0 rar =162 

1 2 4 0 OC Sar = 324 

2 3 4 1 0 Perr =s20 

3 4 4 2 O 29345°7? = 32400 

4 5 4 2 1 9hst5*7' 453600 

5 1 4 2 1 SH = 2330 

6 2 4 2 To 23y =n 

7 3 4 3 1  29345°7* = 567000 

8 4 4 4 i 23o = 5670000 

9 5 4 4 D: 22345472 = 79380000 
10 1 4 4 2 21345477 = 4961 250 
11 6 4 4 2. 9034597? — 153 760000 
12 T 2 4 9. 2135735 280000 


The value of Sı (e, 4,t) for 0 < t < 12 is given by the situation number at 
stage t in the table above. The computation halts at stage 12 and hence, for 
> 12, 


S1(e,4,t) = Si(e, 4, 12) = 35 280 000. 
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Solution 3.1 


a) Let Py, Pz and Pr be URM programs computing, respectively, the 
eg) 
functions f and g and the characteristic function y r Of the relation R. 
An informal algorithm for computing h is as follows. 


Input (n1, n2,..., npk). Use Pr to compute whether or not 
R(n1,n2,..., npk) holds. If it holds, use Ps to compute f(n1,n2,..., nk); 
if it does not hold, use P, to compute g(n1,n2,... Nk). 
(b) The problem is that h(ni,n2,...,nx) is always defined, but 
f(ni, ne, tee »Nk)XR(M1, N2, tee Nk) 

+g(ni, N2,- . - Nk) SE(XR(NI N2,- -- nk)) (S.1) 
might not be. The functions f and g might not be total, in which case 
there is some (n1, n2,..., np) for which at least one of f(n1,n2,.. aa) 
and g(n1,n2,..., Nk) is not defined, so that expression (S.1) is not 
defined. (Expression (S.1) does define a recursive function, but its 
domain consists of those (n1, n2, ..., ng) for which both PAW AAN 
and g(n1,n2,...,np) are defined.) 


Solution 3.2 


On the assumption that Tot is a recursive set, we have found a total 
recursive function @ : N? — N with the property that if f: N—Nisa 
total recursive function then there is some number m such that 

(m,n) = f(n) for all n EN. 


Define g : N — N by 
g(n) = ®(n,n) +1. 


Therefore g is a total recursive function. Hence there is some number mo 
such that 


g(n) = ®(mo,n) 
for all n € N. In particular, 
g(mo) = (mo, mo). 
But, from the definition of g, 
g(mo) = &(mo, mo) + 1. 


This is the contradiction that we require. 


Solution 3.3 


For each n € N we shall add n extra instructions to be executed before Q. 
Each instruction will need to have some sort of neutral effect, which doesn’t 
alter the contents of the registers or cause the new program to halt before Q 
is executed (although Q might then fail to halt for those inputs for which g 
is not defined). Our choice is to use Copy instructions from a register to 
itself. So, for a given n € N, we take the following concatenated program. 


C(1, 1) 
C(2,2) 


Ot, n) 
Q 
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Solution 3.4 


(a) 


(c) 


The URM program Q with the single instruction 
Z(1) 
computes the zero function. 


We could mimic the procedure used in Example 3.1. But as the required 
output of P* when n is input and f}(n) is defined is independent of n, 
we can dispense with having to work out the maximum register used by 
P and copy the input n into an unused register, and simply take P* to 
be the following concatenation: 


P 
Z(1) 


With input n, this program P* outputs 0 when fp(n) is defined and 
fails to halt if f}(n) is not defined. So P* computes the zero function 
precisely when the function f computed by P is total. 


Suppose that the set Zero of code numbers of URM programs which 
compute the zero function is recursive, so that there is an algorithm for 
testing whether a number m is in Zero. This would then give an 
informal algorithm for testing whether a number e is in Tot, as follows. 
Given e, check whether or not it codes a URM program. If it does not 
code a program, then e is not in Tot. If it does code a program, P say, 
recover the instructions of P from e and use them to turn P into the 
corresponding program P*. Work out the code number 7(P*) of P* and 
test whether it is in the set Zero. As 


+(P*) € Zero if and only if fp is total, 


we have an algorithm for testing whether e (the code number of P) is in 
the set Tot, so that Tot is recursive. This contradicts Theorem 3.2 and 
we conclude that the set Zero is not recursive. 


Solution 3.5 


(a) 


(b) 
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The program with code number 8 computes the zero function, which is a 
total function. Thus if D(e,8) holds then We = Wg = N, so that the 
function f: N — N coded by e is total. 


Recall that Tot is the set of code numbers of URM programs that 
compute a total function of one variable. Then 


e€ Tot <= > e€ Prog and D(e,8). 


We know from Unit 2 that Prog is a primitive recursive set. Thus, if D 
were a recursive relation, then Tot would be a recursive set. But we 
know from Theorem 3.2 that this is not the case. Thus D is not a 
recursive relation. 


Unit 2, Theorem 3.10. 


SOLUTIONS TO ADDITIONAL 
EXERCISES 


Section 1 


Consider the program 


1 FES) 
2 Z(1) 
3 S(1) 


For input 0, instruction 1 is performed repeatedly and the computation 
does not halt. For positive input, the output is 1. Thus this program 
computes the function f. 


It is probably a good idea to investigate f} first, as the input 
convention gives the registers very simple initial contents, namely n in 
register Rı and 0 in all the other registers. In this case, the effect of 
instructions 1 to 4 is to add the initial content of register R; to that of 
Rə and R3, and then proceed to instruction 5. But as the initial content 
of Rə is 0, this means that at instruction 5 the contents of Rı and Rə 
are equal, so that the computation loops on instruction 5 forever and 
never halts. Thus f$ is a function which is undefined for all inputs n. 


Next we consider f2, for which the initial contents of the registers are 
nı in Ry, n2 in Rg and 0 in all other registers. The effect of 
instructions 1 to 4 is still to add the initial content of register R4 to 
that of Rə and R3, and then proceed to instruction 5. At this stage Ry 
contains nı and Rə contains n2 + nı, which are equal (making the 
computation loop forever on instruction 5) only when nz = 0. For all 
other values the computation halts (on the non-existent instruction 6) 
with output nı. Thus f? is the function 


2 eo if no > 0, 
faln, n) = ect if no =0. 


For f3, suppose that initial contents of registers R1, R2, Rg are 

nı, n2, ng respectively. If nı < ng, the computation will loop forever 
round the cycle of instructions 1 — 2 + 3 + 4 — 1 —> -- - and not halt. 
If nı > ng, instructions 1 to 4 will add nı — ng to the initial content of 
register Rə and then proceed to instruction 5. If the content of Rz at 
this stage, namely n2 + nı — ng, equals that of Rı (still nı), the 
computation doesn’t halt; in other cases it halts with output nı. Thus 
the function f} is given by 


Ni, if nı > ng and ne Anz, 
undefined, otherwise. 


fp(m,n2,ng) = { 


Section 2 


1 


We have Alternatively, since f is 
URM-computable (by Additional 
f(n) © uz (Œn) + z = 0) +1. Exercise 1 on Section 1), f is 
For, if n > 0, 5g(n) = 0 and pz (8g(n) + z = 0) = 0 while, if n = 0, ORE (DF een O 
5g(n) = 1 and pz (5g(n) + z = 0) is undefined. Thus f is obtained by 
substitution and minimization from known primitive recursive functions 
using constants. Hence f is a recursive function. 
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We have the following table of values for g, where * means ‘undefined’. 


We see from this table that 
f(0) = f(1) = f(2) =0 


but that, for n > 3, f(n) is not defined because, in these cases, g(n, 0) is 
not defined. 


The given program uses the registers R; to Rs and hence, in the 
notation of Theorem 2.2, u = 5. Also k = 1. Hence the program given 
by Theorem 2.2 which computes py (g(n, y) = 0) is as follows. 


— 


Ne) 
© 
ANNNNNSASN 


N N 
(00) lop) 
fs, OG 
<a 

T 


4 We give the trace table for the computation using this program with 
input 1 and the corresponding situation numbers. 


Stage Instruction R, Rə R Situation number 


0 1 1 0 0 - 21315979 =6 

1 2 L- OO 022315079 = 99 

2 3 1 1 0 23315179 = 120 

3 4 1 2 0 24315270 = 1200 

4 5 1 2 1 25315271 — 16800 
5 1 1 2 fF +25315275= 1050 

6 6 1 2 1 26315271 — 33600 
7 if 2 2 1 2732527! = 201600 


The situation numbers S; (e, 1,t) for 0 < t < 7 are given in the 
corresponding rows of this table. The computation halts at stage 7 and 
hence Sj(e,1,t) = Sı (e, 1,7) = 201600 for t > 7. 


5 (a) 2 = 2'3°5°7° so the corresponding situation is 
Instruction R, Rp Rs 
1 0 0 0 
(b) 90 = 2'375'7° so the corresponding situation is 
Instruction R, Rə Rs 
1 2 1 0 


(c) 180 = 2?32?517° so the corresponding situation is 


Instruction R, Rp Rs 
2 2 1 0 


(d) 196 = 273°5°7? so the corresponding situation is 


Instruction R, Rə R3 


2 0 0 2 
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The relation that e does not code a URM program is expressed by 
e ¢ Prog 
where Prog is the primitive recursive set of code numbers of URM 


programs. 


The relation that the computation with input n of the URM program 
with code number e has halted at stage t is expressed by 


(Si(e,n,t)), > len(e). 
Let R be the relation defined by 
R(e,n,t) <=> (Si(e,n,t)), > len(e) or e ¢ Prog. 


Using a variety of results from Unit 2, together with Theorem 2.5 of 
this unit, we can deduce that R is a primitive recursive relation. 

If e does not code a URM program then R(e,n, t) holds for all t € N so 
that ut R(e,n,t) = 0. 


If e codes a URM program and the computation with this program 
halts for input n then pt R(e,n,t) = to, where to is the stage at which 
the computation halts. 


If e codes a URM program and the computation with this program 
does not halt for input n then pt R(e,n,t) is undefined. 


Therefore 
g(e,n) ~ pt R(e,n,t). 


Hence g is obtained from the primitive recursive relation R by 
minimization, and so g is a recursive function. 


Suppose that e codes a URM program and the instruction to be carried 
out at stage t is a Jump instruction. 


We know that the code number c of the instruction to be performed at 
stage t is given by c = (e)a where a = (Sp(e, n1, N2,--- BLO ete) Fie 
Suppose that the instruction is J(m,n,q) so that c = 2"3"57 + 2. Then 
we have 


m={e=2);, n= (e— 2), q = (c + 2), 
where the functions (x,y) > (x), and ~ are primitive recursive. 


When the Jump instruction J(m,n,q) is carried out, the numbers in 
the registers do not change but the number of the next instruction 
depends on whether the numbers rm and rn in the registers Rm and Rn 
are equal or not. We have 


Tm = (Sp(e; ni n2; see Nk t))m+1 , 
Ta = (Sz (e, ni, n2, e. Nkr ati 7 


so the relations ‘Tm = fn’ and ‘rm # Tn’ are primitive recursive, and 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive. 


If rm = rn then the Jump is carried out and the next instruction 
number is q. To obtain the situation number at stage t + 1 we need to 
change the exponent of 2 in S;(e,n1,n2,...,n%,t) from a to q. We can 
achieve this by dividing by 2° and then multiplying by 2%. If rm Æ rn 
then all that happens is that the instruction number is increased by 1; 
so the situation number at stage t + 1 is obtained by multiplying 
Sk(e, n1, n2, ..., Nk, t) by 2. Thus we have 


27 x quot (SRE N Naa a Rk t) 2 y E f= fns 


iii yak + hi t x Si. (es Tein narsa x,t), if Tm ca Tn, 


where the functions mult, exp and quot are primitive recursive. Thus 
Sk(e, n1, n2, ..., Npk, t+ 1) is defined by cases from e and 

Sp(e, n1, N2, ..., Nk, t) using known primitive recursive functions and 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive primitive recursive relations, and so 
by Theorem 1.5 of Unit 2 is of the required form. 


Section 3 
1 We note first that if f : N — N is a primitive recursive function, then The function max used here to 
so also is the function g : N — N given by define g when n > 1 is a function 
A N” — N. In Unit 2, Problem 1.5, 
_ fa, i ry — 0, we saw that this function is 
g(n) = max{ f(k) :1<k<n} ifn> 1. primitive recursive when n = 2. 
SiGe T Here we need to redefine g so that 
This is because g has the following definition by primitive recursion it is expressed in terms of 


max :ŅN? — N. 


g(0) = 0, 
g(n + 1) = max(f(n + 1), g(n)), 


and we have seen in Unit 2 that the functions max and add are 
primitive recursive. 


Now, let M be the function given by 


the maximum register 


M(n) = number used by J, if n codes a URM instruction J, 
0, otherwise. 
Then M has the following definition by cases in terms of primitive We know from Unit 2 that all the 
recursive functions and relations component functions and relations 
3 . of M are primitive recursive. 
quot(n + 3,6), if n € Zinstr, 
quot(n, 6), if n € Sinstr, 
M(n) = ¢ max((n ~1)1,(n~1)2), ifn € Cinstr, 


( 
max((n + 2)1,(n~2)2), ifn € Jinstr, 
0, otherwise. 


Thus, by Theorem 1.5 of Unit 2, M is a primitive recursive function. 
The function reg can now be defined by 


_ | max{M((n)k):1 < k< len(n)}, ifn € Prog, 
ey) = te otherwise. 


The function g at the start of this solution is primitive recursive 
whatever primitive recursive function f is used to define it, so in 
particular is primitive recursive if the function M is used. Thus, since 
the function in the first case defining reg is obtained from this version 
of g and the primitive recursive functions (n, k) > (n), and len using 
substitution, it is primitive recursive. Since we also know that Prog is a 
primitive recursive set, we can use Theorem 1.5 of Unit 2 again to 
deduce that reg is a primitive recursive function. 
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Since f and g are recursive functions, it follows from Kleene’s Normal 
Form Theorem that there are natural numbers e; and ez such that, for 
all (n1, Ne, vee nk) = NF 


f (mi, ne,..-, Ne) & U (pz Te (e1, 21, M2, ---, Mk Z)), 
g(n1, no,- -- snk) =U (uz Tklez ni na.. nk, Z)); 
where U and Tẹ are recursive. 


Consider the relations S1, S2 and S defined by 


Sy(n1,N2,--.,Nk,z) <=> R(ni,Nne,...,n%) and T(€1, 1, 2,--+, Mk, 2), 
So(ni,n2,...,Nk,z) <=> not R(n,n2,...,n~x) and Tr (€2, 1, 2,-++, Mk, 2); 
S(n1,Ma,.-.;Mk,z) <=> Si(m1,N2,..., MK, 2) oF So(ny,N2,--+,Mk, Z). 


Using the results for recursive relations equivalent to those for primitive 
recursive relations in Problem 1.10 of Unit 2, we deduce that S1, S2 
and S are recursive relations. 


Now consider uz $(n1,2,.--,k, 2): 


If R(n; n3... , ng), then 


pz S(n1,N2,...,Mk, Z) = pz Th (€1, ni, N2,.--, Nk, 2); 
otherwise 

pz S(ny,N2,..., Mk, Z) = wz Te (€2, 1, N2,.--, Mk, Z)- 
Hence, for all (ni, n2,- nk) € N* 


h(n, n2,...,N~) = U(pz S(m1, n2,..-, Mk; 2). 
Therefore, since U and § are recursive, it follows that h is a recursive 
function. 
One example is obtained by letting R be the relation defined by: 

R(m,n) <= m codes a URM program which halts with input n 
Then, by Theorem 3.1, the function f : N? — N given by 

1, if R(m,n) holds, 
f(m, n) = { 


0, otherwise, 
is not recursive. 


Now consider the function g : N? — N given by 


i= il if R(m,n) holds, 
i dha undefined, otherwise. 
Then 


g(m,n) ~ Ci(®i(m, n)), 


where ©, is the universal function for URM-computable functions of 
one variable. Since ®; is URM-computable, it is recursive, and hence so 
is g. 


First we consider the function f : N? — N defined as follows: 


B(J(m,n,y+1)), if x codes the instruction Recall that (I) is the code 
f(z,y) = J(m,n,q) with q > y, number of the instruction J. 
$, otherwise. 


Suppose that x codes the instruction J (m, n, CT E AAE a E 
so that 


m = (æ = 2i; n = (x + 2)2, q = (x + 2)3. 
Thus we can write the definition of f as 


22—21 3(@=2250+1 +2, if x€ Jinstr and (z ~ 2)3 > y, 
SA otherwise. 


f(x,y) -f 


Therefore f is a primitive recursive function, since it is defined by cases 
using primitive recursive functions and relations. 


Now, if we have a URM program P which is coded by the number e, 
the program contains len(e) instructions. Thus we obtain the standard 
form of P, that is, the program P’, by replacing each instruction of the 
form J(m,n,q) with q > len(e) by the instruction J(m, n, len(e) + 1) 
and leaving the other instructions unchanged. Thus the number which 
codes the program P’ is obtained by replacing each exponent (e), for 

1 < r < len(e) by the number f((e),,len(e)) where f is the primitive 
recursive function described above. Hence the number 7(P’) which 
codes the program P’ is given by the bounded product 


len(e) 
II pi ((e)rslen(e)) 
r=i1 
Thus 
len(e) 
sf(e) = II pi ((e)r,len(e)) if e € Prog, 
0 otherwise. 


Therefore sf is a primitive recursive function, since it is defined by cases 
using primitive recursive functions and relations. 


(a) The URM program Q with the single instruction 
S(1) 
computes the successor function. 


(b) We shall mimic the procedure used in Example 3.1. As the required 
output of P* when n is input and f}(n) is defined depends on n, 
we need to copy the input into an unused register before we apply 
the program P. 


First, as we are given the code number e of a URM program, we 

recover the instructions of P from e and compute the value of 

reg(e) to get the maximum register number p(P) used in P. As 

p(Q) = 1, the register p(P) + 1 is not used in either P or Q. We 

then construct P* as the following concatenation of instructions. As our program Q only uses 

register Ri, there is no need to 

C(1, p(P) + 1) clear the contents of any registers 
P before copying n back to 

C(p(P) +1,1) register Rı. 

S(1) 


With input n, this program P* outputs n + 1 when f}(n) is defined 
and fails to halt if f(n) is not defined. So P* computes the 
successor function precisely when the function f Ł computed by P is 
total. 
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The zero function is computed by the URM program 
1 Z(1) 

which is coded by the number 23 = 8. Thus 
née Zero <=> né€ Prog and E(n,8). 


Hence if the relation E were recursive, so too would be the set Zero. 
Thus we can deduce from the result of Problem 3.4 that the relation E 
is not recursive. 


(This result tells us that the problem of determining whether two URM 
programs compute the same function of one variable is algorithmically 
undecidable.) 


Suppose that the set K is recursive. We show that this leads to a 
contradiction. 


Consider the function h given by 
Ce ln ifne K, 


0, otherwise. 


Note that if n € K then ®(n,n) is defined, so that h is total and by 
Problem 3.1 is also recursive. 


It follows immediately that the function g: N — N given by 
g(n) = h(n) +1 


is also total and recursive. As g is recursive, Theorem 2.9 tells us that 
there is some natural number e such that, for all n, g(n) = ®ı (e,n), 
that is, the URM program coded by e computes g. Hence 


g(e) = ®1(e, e). 


But, as g is total, e € We, so that e € K. Therefore, from the definition 
of g, 


g(e) = ®\(e,e) +1, 
which gives a contradiction. 
We conclude that the set K cannot be recursive. 


(This result tells us that the problem of determining whether the code 
of a URM program lies in the domain of the function computed by the 
program is algorithmically undecidable.) 
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